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Pestalo33i. 


BY THE REV, CANON WARBURTON, M.A., 


Formerly Her Majesty’s Inspector of Training Colleges for 
Schoolmistresses. 


CHAPTER VI.—continued. 


It was, indeed, a rare combination of gifts! 
The famous writers on education who preceded 
him had been, for the most part, philosophers and 
theorists, and had left to others the practical task of 
carrying their principles into effect. His own master, 
Rousseau, after elaborating a scheme for the education 
of an imaginary son, ‘ Emile,’* in such affectionate and 
touching detail, had allowed his own children to be 
brought up in a foundling hospital. Pestalozzi’s 
strength lay in the two extremes—in an instinctive 
knowledge of the way by which to win the confidence 
and the affections of the individual child, and in deep 
and far-reaching research into the scientific principles 
of intellectual and moral culture, To revert to our 
illustration of the architect, Pestalozzi may indeed be 
said to have understood the composition of a brick 
and the way to handle it,—in planning lofty and 
enduring thought-edifices, he was in his element still ; 
but between moulding bricks and designing palaces 
there lies a whole region of practical activity, skill, and 
knowledge requisite for success, and in this region he 
was no better than an old woman or a child. We 
have his own confession that ‘in spite of his grand 
ideals embracing the destinies of the whole human 
race, he did not possess the knowledge and ability 
requisite for conducting a village school.’t His life 


| 





was therefore a succession of failures and disappoint- | 


ments, notwithstanding his rare natural endowments 
and his single-hearted devotion to the highest and 
most unselfish objects. 





* See page 3. 

+ Speaking of the intended opening of a new educational 

institution, ‘I,’ says he, ‘was to represent the abbot of the 

monastery ; really, in certain respects, I was more fitted to be t 

donkey, or, at least, the sheep of the monastery than the 

My friends, I speak plainly.’ 
VOL, VIII. 










It is important to bear in mind the causes of Pesta- 
lozzi’s ill-success as a schoolmaster, because that ill- 
success has brought discredit on his system, and given 
rise to the idea that it is unsound, or at the best, un- 
practical—a charge which is sufficiently refuted by the 
fact of the survival, or perhaps we should rather say 
the successive revivals, of his principles. His position 
in the history of Education would seem to be this :— 
On the manner of teaching particular subjects his 
influence was partial and comparatively unimportant ; 
but he compelled the educational world to revise the 
whole of their task, to take into their perview the 
ultimate destiny of man, and the means of leading 
him from his youth upwards straight towards that 
destiny. ‘I find the battle raging,’ says Pestalozzi, 
‘about particular and isolated systems of instruction ; 
the mind is filled with fragments of truth, while the 
very spirit of truth itself is quenched ; we have forms, 
not so much of thinking, as of verbal expressions 
about what has been thought—forms which suck the 
blood out of good sense, like a marten that fixes 
itself on the neck of a poor dove. J put to my- 
self the question, “What..would you do if you 
wanted to give a single child all the theoretical know- 
ledge and practical skill which he requires in order 


- to attend properly to the great concerns of life, and so 


attain to inward contentment?”" This passage, 
taken alone, might almost lead us to suppose that 
Pestalozzi took such a view of the objects of education 
as might have commended itself to the mind of an 
Epicurus or an Antonine; and I have quoted it, 
partly with a view of correcting that impression, and 
partly because it forms a fitting introduction to the 
main topic of this chapter. 

His It is commonly said, by those who have 
religious undertaken to expound the ‘Principles of 
teaching. Pestalozzi,’ that ‘the first of those principles 

is that education must be religious, Now it is quite 
true that, in common with most men of reflection and 
intelligence, Pestalozzi held that education without 
religion loses half its depth and value, and more than 
half its moulding influence and penetrative power ; 
but to say that religion was ‘the leading principle,’ or 
even a ‘prominent feature’ in his system, involves a 
grave misconception. Nor would it be quite true 
ugh perhaps it might be nearer to the truth) to 
a%/as some have said, that Pestalozzi was an 
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enthusiast whose enthusiasm took the form of sub- 
ordinating everything to intellectual and moral culture ; 
—that religion was looked upon by him as ‘ subsidiary 
to that end,’ and that bis endeavour was to ‘apply 
Christianity to the business of education.’. The fact 
is that with him religion was an antecedent condition, a 
presupposed element, apart from which education 
would be useless or impossible. It was not so much 
that religion was to be taught, as that everything was 
to be taught religiously. Thus, for example, the 
lessons in natural science and history were to be of 
such a character, that the child himself could not fail 
to infer the necessity of a Final Cause and an over- 
ruling Providence. The works of God were to be 
successively presented in such vivid and attractive 
colours to the mind of the learner, that childish 
wonder should gradually brighten into admiration, and 
admiration warm into love. ~And ‘there were to be not 
only religious lessons, but religious influence, and 
religious example; religion in spirit, in aims, in 
methods, in associations, in principles, in practice.’ 


All this is as it should be, Sut here again Pestalozzi’s 
actual practice fell lamentably short of his ideal. At 
Yverdun, if we are to believe the testimony of more 
than one of his own pupils, religion was far too much 
‘ presupposed,’ and too little inculcated. | Moreover 
the religion which is said to have ‘pervaded the 
institution’ was a religion of the feelings,—ignoring 
the corruption of human nature, ignoring doctrine, 
almost ignoring Scripture, and deriving no strength or 
authority either from church tradition or from sacra- 
mental communication of grace. In fact, Pestalozzi’s 
own religious views were for a long period of his life 
dim and unsettled in the extreme, and though they 
cleared and brightened with his advancing age, they 
were never wholly free from the transcendentalism and 
haziness which are supposed, rightly or wrongly, to be 
characteristic of Teutonic Protestantism. 


(To be continued.) 
—_— ()—- — 


®ur Certificate Class. 


BY DR. GEORGE BEACH, M.A. 


Heid Master of Christ Church School, Macclesfield. 





DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


‘The name of this subject might with some propriety discard 
its adjective and stand alone as ‘ Economy,’ for this word itself 
means the regulation of a household, 

Schoolmistresses have been frequently reproached with 
knowing nothing of the art, and but a mere * smattering’ of 
the science of Domestic Economy. 

We believe this censure to be without sufficient foundation, 
for ‘only a per centage of the marks will be given for this paper 
in the case of those students who do nct present a certificate, 
signed by the college superintenden’, to the efiect that she is 
satisfied with their practical efficiency in some specified portion 
of the work usually comprehended under the name of Indus- 
trial Training.’ 

In fact, it has been asserted, that in some colleges this neces- 
sity for practical knowledge is utilised as a pretext for imposing 
a certain amount of drudgery upon the students, especially in 
the way of laundry work. 

Against the Syllabus itself, and the questions based thereon, 
no fair complaint can be lodged, the knowledge require: being 
essential, and the tests imposed very fair ones. 
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It should be noted that the term ‘ Houschold Management,’ 
added to the last Syllabus, immensely increased the area of 
study. Until 1886, ‘the laws of health as applied to school 
premises, scholars; And, teachers’ were demanded; but with 

reater propriety these are now required under the head of 

hool Management. 


In short, as the teacher legally and actually stands towards 
the scholar ‘is loco parentis,’ who can draw a line of demar- 
cation between the school and the home, School Management 
and Domestic Economy ? 


Asa rule twelve questions are propounded, of which eight 
may be answered. No portion of the Syllabus is left untested, 
and several questions are gencrally addressed to common sense 
and practical experience. Zhe first year’s course ts also revised. 

It is, moreover, most affecting to note with what touching 
solicitude a paternal department watches over the lone school- 
mistress (always assumed to be dedicated to livelong spinster- 
hood), brooding over her mental and bodily habits, her meals, 
her disposal of superabundant cash, her longevity, and even 
insisting on the need of relaxation and holidays. Considerable 
attention is also directed to the teaching of cooking in elemen- 
tary schools. 

Food, Beverages, Cooking, &¢.—Questions have been asked 
respecting the constituents of common articles of food, the value 
of a fish diet, non-nitrogenous diets, what diets will produce 
warmth, fat, vigour, muscle and bone; the different methods of 
cooking meat, the evils of bad cooking, defects of ordinary 
domestic cooking, scientific objects of cooking, French versus 
English cooking, penny dinners for school children, several 
economical family dinners, how to cook herring, mackerel, cod, 
plaice, potatoes and beans, how to make bread, beef-tea, 
mutton-broth, pea-soup, Irish stew, oy pudding and apple pie, 
different methods of stewing (whether to cook meat or make 
soup); the impurities of water and thcir remedies, cookery 
classes, provision of fuel and apparatus for them, cookery 
teacher's a scheme of lessons for class, materials for 
demonstration lessons, disposal of cooked dishes, the resulting 
benefit ; scheme of lessons on cottage cookery, on sick cookery, 
schemes of lessons for the stages of Domestic Economy as a 
‘ specific’; the merits of closed versus open fire places, the utensils 
required for class and home cookery, the action of the liver and 
lungs upon food and air, the qualifications of a good sick nurse, 
and rules for managing a sick-room. 


Clothing, &c.—This really belongs more particularly to the 
First Year Syllabus, but in the Second Year, information has 
been requested about the animal and other substances used in 
dress, the means of preparing these, the washing of different 
fabrics, the different methods of ironing, the colour of clothes, 
fashions in dress, the arrangements of a laundry, and the qua- 
lities and use of borax, soda, ox-gall, chloride of lime, soap, 
starch, alum, salt, blue, hard and soft water, the temperature of 
the body, and the necessity’of personal cleanliness. 


Home, &c.—The candidate has been examined upon ventila- 
tion, its best methods, its ordinary defects ; upon drainage, with 
special reference to disconnection, sewer-ventilation and trapping; 
upon the site, aspect, drainage, elevation and water-supply of 
dwellings ; and has been requested to draw the plans of the 
ground and upper floors of a working-man’s cottage. 


Household and School Management.—Queries are propounded 
concerning the disposal of an artisan’s or peasant’s daily or 
weekly wage (the number in family being given) ; concerning 
lime-washing versus papering; concerning the history of, and 
the arguments for and against, vaccination; concerning the 
causes,and symptoms of, and the precautions to be taken against, 
scarlet and other fevers, cholera, small-pox, diphtheria, measles, 
whooping-cough, mumps, ringworm, and other infectious or 
contagious diseases ; ences the ordinary disinfectants, and 
the steps to be taken in case of croup, nose-bleeding, dog-bite, 
poisoning, scalds, burns, cuts, wounds, fainting and broken 

nes, 


Investments and Saving.—I Inquiries are made relating to high 
interest and bad security, Government and school savings’ 
banks, Post Office annuities, life insurance, and friendly and co- 
operative societies. ‘lhe increased facilities for saving aflorded 
by Government within the last month should be ascertained. 

Upwards of two hundred and forty questions have been 
threshed out to compile the above analysis ; and our lady readers 
may perchance have their confidence in it increased, when we 
inform them that we write not only from studied theory, but 
also from an almost unique masculine and practical experience 
of the various enumerated details. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY 


may be defined as the science which treats of the nature and 
operation of the general causes influencing and regulating the 
production, accumulation, distribution and consumption of 
things having an exchangeable value, in reference to the effects 
of such production, accumulation, distribution and consumption 
upon the national wealth and welfare. 

This definition is much more comprehensive than the ordinary 
ones, and, by including such points as the distribution as well as 
the accumulation of wealth, and the we/fare in addition to the 
wealth of the nation, somewhat redeems the science from the 
charges of cool-bloodedness with which in its infancy it was 
perhaps justly assailed. According to this definition, a political 
system which allows immense fortunes to exist side by side with, 
and perhaps at the expense of, wide-spread destitution—which 

rmits of a monopoly of land whilst multitudes of able-bodied 
abourers are emigrating, is radically vicious (Pliny says 
‘ Latifundia perdidere Italiam.’) Mill says ‘ Political Economy 
is more akin to the physical sciences than any other branch of 
politics. Some people decry it as unfeeling, but it is no more 
unfeeling than Gravitation, which breaks the neck without 
scruple of the most amiable person who seriously infringes its 
laws.’ It is not empirical ; its laws are as natural as those of 
Mechanics and Astronomy. Legislation cannot for it create new 
principles, it can only limit the action of, or allow free scope to, 
those already naturally operative. Nevertheless, the science is 
distinctly national in its aspirations ; it does not contemplate the 
welfare of other countries except as subsidiary and candusive to 
our own. It aims at securing for the fatherland the peculiar 
advantages distributed throughout the world; but as these are 
very evenly apportioned, fortunately the patriot and cos- 
mopolitan are not necessarily antagonistic. 

In view of the numerous complex social questions, impera- 
tively demanding solution, the Department has acted with 
unwonted wisdom in including this subject within the certificate 
curriculum ; but we are afraid that as far as elementary schools 
are concerned (see first question for 1882) the scholars’ imma- 
turity of intellect will only allow its principles to be dogmatically 
inculcated, 

The student should read Cassell’s ‘ Laws of every day life,’ 
and ‘Citizen Reader,’ which although professedly written for 
the scholars of elementary schools are eminently worthy of more 
than the casual perusal of everybody. 

Our candidates may take it in some instances instead of a 
second language. Where this is allowed, we should advise 
them to do so. 

Apparently, we are left much in the dark as to the detailed 
knowledge required, for the Syllabus only states that ‘ Elemen- 
tary questions in Political Economy’ will be given. It is, how- 
ever, significant that from 1871 (when Mrs. Fawcett’s able little 
manual appeared) until 1885, the Syllabus said ‘ Works on this 
subject published of /ate years for the use of schools, contain 
matter to which these questions will have reference.’ 

Our analyses of Mrs. Fawcett’s book, and the certificate ques- 
tions, corroborate the inference, that under the general title 
‘Works’ Mrs. Fawcett’s ‘Work’ was indicated. With a 
little supplementalising it even now continues the best for our 


urpose. 
. Until 1873 any paper which fell below fair was cancelled, but 
we know that now this regulation has been rescinded, and in 
any case we trust it could not have affected our students. 

In the examination, probably the generous choice of eight 
out of fourteen questions will be conceded, but the last question 
(always a Notes of Lesson on one of three given subjects) is 

ractically compulsory, students being ‘adzised’ to answer it. 
This is not the only instance where the departmental ‘ may’ is 
equivalent to ‘ must.’ 

One question at least is ry a general one, and frequently 
illustrations from History of ill-effects resulting from the vio- 
lation of economic laws (such as the attempts to fix the price of 
labour or commodities, and to obtain both good security and 
extortionate interest) are requested. 

Bearing in mind our former deductions, and despite the taci- 
turn Syllabus, we can readily, from a tabulation and com- 
parison of two hundred and thirty —— unveil its mysteries, 

The area of enquiry being strictly elementary, the questions 
naturally tend to repeat themselves. For instance, in the 1883 
paper, no  ciguas appeared which has not been set before or 
since that date. 

It seems likely from current controversies and events, that 
some of the following questions (alk of which have previously 
done duty) will be re-asked :—‘ Why am I bound to obey the 
law?’ ‘Describe Bi-metallism.’ ‘Enumerate the recent 
reforms of taxation.’ ‘Compare the centralisation with the 








localisation of Government.’ ‘ Discuss Peasant Proprietorship.’ 
‘What do you know of the theory of Rent?’ ‘ Describe the 
different systems of Land-tenure." ‘What is Tenant-right ?’ 
‘Explain the causes of the existing agricultural depression.’ 
* Give the arguments in favour of Free Trade.” ‘What do you 
know of Fair Trade and Retaliatory Duties?’ ‘What is the 
area of Political Economy, and how do its laws differ from sta- 
tutory enactments ?’ 

Most of the following points have also been touched upon 
several times :— 

Wealth.—Its production from labour, its natural sources, how 
it differs from capital, the fallacies of the mercantile system, 

Cupital.—Necessity for its unequal distribution, fixed and cir- 
culating capital, productive and unproductive consumption of 
capital, luxury versus prodighlity, luxury versus necessities, 
relation of capital to labour, 

Labour—Conditions of efficient labour, division of labour, 
division of labour versus invention, co-operation of labour, greater 
produce for less labour really means higher wages, advantages 
and disadvantages of ieontbien any industry, description of 
any manufacturing industry, effects upon labour of sanitation 
and technical education, machinery versus labour, trades unions, 
strikes, boards of arbitration, co-operative stores, industrial part- 
nerships, Communism, Factory Acts, demand for commodities not 
necessarily a demand for labour. 

Wages.—How nature of occupation affects wages, population 
versus wages, profit versus wages, poor relief versus wages, 
Mill’s wages fund theory, employers versus employés, 

Trade and Commerce—Supply and demand, monopolies 
versus competition, benefits of commerce, diversity of produc- 
tions is the sanction of exchange, free trade is the territorial 
division of labour, civilising effects of trade, consumer versus 
producer, law of diminishing returns, balance of trade, 
exports and imports, value versus price, natural versus market 
price, fixed legal prices, price of residuals or subsidiaries, profit 
versus interest, elements of profit, credit, universal system of 
weights and measures, joint stock companies, effect of war upon 
economic conditions. 

Currency, Sc. —The three essential qualities of a true 
currency, explanation of our use of three metals with a mono- 
metallic standard, intrinsic value of currency, appreciation and 
depreciation of gold, debasement of currency, paper currency, 
convertible and inconvertible currency, bills of exchange, 
banking transactions, runs on a bank, savings’ banks, savings 
versus insurance, 

Taxes, &c,—The principles of a good tax, direct and indirect 
tax, income tax—its history, merits and defects, poll taxes, the 
National Debt, Customs, Poor Rate, Post Office, when should 
war expenditure be met by loans, and when by taxes. 

Land, S&*c,—Ricardo’s theory of rent, margin of cultivation, 
—- of Jewish land laws. 

N.B.—Nothing of any importance given during the last 
eighteen years is omitted from the above analysis. 

CORRECTIONS OF LAST MONTH’s ARTICLE. 

Page 333, line 37, insert ‘two on Book IV.’ after the words 
‘four on Book III.’ 

Page 333, line 41, read 14 instead of 15. 

Page 334, fourth line of ‘C,’ read (3 + 4,y) instead of 
(3% + 4) 9. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We shall be pleased to reply briefly, and through this column, 
to any seeking information or advice. 

Answers demanding urgency will be promptly forwarded per post 
on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 

ADMIRER.—You may expect no formal Parsing or Analysis 
in the Second Year Grammar Paper for Males, although occa- 
sionally you are called upon to ‘explain grammatical pecu- 
liarities.’ Parsing and Analysis were Fast given at Christmas, 
1877. 

Joun S, (Tranmere),—We cannot tell. 

J. F. (West Boldon), Timipus (Hartlepool) answered per 
ordinary post. 

ANNO SECUNDO.—(1) In English ‘ Nominative Absolute’ ; 
(2) In Latin ‘ Ablative Absolute’; (3) In Greek ‘Genitive 


_ Absolute.’ 


PUZZLED.—You will find the required information in our first 
(March) paper. 

MASTERMAN ReaApy.-—-We shall give a series of questions 
next month. 

H. P. S. (Wolverhampton) and T. P. (Stockport),— 
McLeod’s Constitutional History is published by W. Stewart 
and Co., Holborn Viaduct Steps, price 3s. 6d. 

ORGANIST.— Music will be treated of next month, 
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A. 


5 Pins. No. 14 Chamber’s bell gauge. 


( 


G. 


BY MRS. J. 


Fnitting Maps. 


D. HARRIS, 





LADY’Ss CANADIAN MUFFLER, 


4% oz. of Auchenia wool. 


ast on 24-—24--20. 


Knit 1, Purl 1, for % an inch, 


Make a row of holes by putting the wool forward and 
knitting 2 together. 


To increase for the Elbow. 


Knit 12. Pick up a loop-and purl it. This is to be 
the seam stitch down the back of the arm. 


In every 4th succeeding round, increase 1 each side 
the seam stitch till you have 75 stitches in all. 


To decrease for the Arm. 


Knit 2 together each side the seam with 6 rounds 
between till you have only 63 stitches left. 


- 


Knit plain till the arm is 12 inches long, 


Make a row of holes. 
Knit 6 more rounds. 


To form the Thumb Gusset. 


It will now be better to add another pin, as the thumb 
must of course be exactly opposite the elbow, 


Put 15 stitches each side the seam stitch on I pin, 12 
on the next, 7 on the thumb pin, 12 on the other. 

Knit 3 on the thumb pin, make a stitch, knit 1, make 
a stitch, knit 3. 

Knit 2 plain rounds. 

N.B.—The increasings for the gusset are always 
after the first 3 stitches, and before the last 3 
on the thumb pin with 2 rounds between cach 
increasing. 


Increase till you have 18 stitches in the gusset. 


You can now discard the extra pin. Add the tst 
3 stitches and the last 3 to the side pins, making 
15 on each. Thread the 18 gusset stitches on a 
piece of wool, and knit for the hand about 3 inches. 


Reduce each side the seam stitch 3 times, with 
2 rounds between. 


Knit 2. Knit 2 together all round with one plain 
round between till you have only 31 stitches left. 
Put 15 each side the seam stitch, knit together and 
cast off, 


The Taume., 


Put 7 stitches on the Ist pin, 7 on the 2nd, 4 on the 
3rd, add 4 more at the opening. Knit the thumb 
the length required. Then knit 2, knit 2 together 
till you have only 9 left, break off the wool, thread 
the 9 stitches, draw them up and fasten off. 


The back of the hand should be cmbroidered gaily. 

A ribbon run in at the wrist, and an elastic and 
bow of ribbon at the elbow. As this muffler is to 
be worn over the gloves, plenty of room should be 
be allowed 
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Quarterly Arithmetical Tests. 





STanDARD I,—First QuARTER. 


I. 5 2. 592 
37° 5° 44 10X%2; 
6 a 3X 8; 
82 3. 783 5X4 
429 412 


SECOND QUARTER, 


1. 27 2. 836 
4 _54 4 3X3; 
613 4X11; 
890 3. 672 7% 
35 638 
THIRD QUARTER, 
I. 506 2. 207 
78 109 4 4X%9;3 
95" 8X5; 
7 3. 345 6 X 12, 
284 56 


STANDARD II.—First QuARTER, 


1. 4,019 + 706 + 5 + 30,680 + 92 + 15,015. 
2. Take 59,987 from 60,016. 

3- 73,618 x 67. 

4. 374.; 56d.; 71d. 


SECOND QUARTER, 
1, 30,468 — 6, Write the answer in words, 


2. 95,794 X 308, 

3. An orchard has 46 rows of trees, 7 in a row, and 
37 rows of trees, 9 ina row. How many trees are 
there in the orchard ? 


4. 93d.; 1ro2d.; 117d, 
THIRD QUARTER, 


1. 64,973 X 9,400. 

2. 55776 > 7. 

3- How many nails will it take to shoe 359 horses, 
if each shoe require eight nails ? 


4. 128d.; 135d.; 141d, 


STANDARD III.—First Quarter, 


1. Divide four hundred and nine thousand three 
hundred and ten by seventy-nine. 

2, How many times is 407 contained in 398,860 ? 

3- What number divided by 139 brings the quotient 
139 and 79 remainder ? 

4. Find the quotient of 728,852 and 2,836, 


SECOND QUARTER. 


1, Take 7}d, from ten thousand pounds, 

2. £7 198. 84d. + £50 6s, 10fd. + 64d. 
+ £201,904 178. ogfd. + £8 138. 119d. + 
7,020 15s. 3d, 


£ 3,058,006 18s, + 








3. A boy exchanged 406 marbles for some nuts, 
and for every seven marbles he got three nuts. How 
many nuts did he get? 

4. A man bought a coat for 28s., a vest for 12s. 6d., 
a pair of trousers for 19s, 6d., and a dozen collars at 
64d. each ; what change had he out of a five pound 
note ? 


THIRD QUARTER, 


. Add sixty-nine pounds fifteen shillings and a 
farthing, twenty thousand and ten pounds nineteen 
shillings and eight pence halfpenny, ten pence 
farthing, seven hundred pounds and sixpence, two 
hundred and five thousand nine hundred and four 
pounds seventeen shillings and nine pence three 
farthings, three thousand and nine pounds fourteen 
shillings, and forty thousand four hundred pounds 
eleven shillings and eleven pence farthing. 

2. Seven hundred and three thousand and seventy- 
three pounds sixteen shillings and five pence farthing 
minus seventy thousand three hundred and seven 
pounds sixteen shillings and seven pence three 
farthings. 

3. A farmer bought 85 sheep for £165 158.5 ; how 
many shillings did each sheep cost ? 


4. From thirty guineas take thirteen half-guineas, 


STanpDARD IV.—First QUARTER. 


1. Multiply £915 10s. 84d. by 619. 

2. From three hundred thousand pounds take nine 
thousand and ninety pounds fifteen shillings and a 
penny three farthings. 

3- 47,086 gs. 53d. X 3,070. 

4. Divide ten million ten thousand and ten pounds 
and ten pence by eight hundred and fifty. 


SECOND QUARTER. 


1. Reduce 143,054 inches to miles, &c, 


2. If I had 70 guineas, how many men could I pay 
their wages at 24s. 6d. each? 


3. 17 parcels, each weighing 19 stone, were made 
out of 6 tons 14 cwt. How many lbs. were left? 


4. What will a man’s wage amount to in a year (not 
reckoning Sundays) at 4s. rod, per day ? 


THIRD QUARTER. 


1. Find the price of a ton of coals when 288 tons 
cost £198. 

2. If a foot of telegraph wire weigh 3 0z., what 
would half a mile weigh ? 


3. What is the cost of 739 gallons of milk at 24d, 
per pint ? 

4. How many fields, each 3a. 31r.- 33 po., can be 
made from an estate containing 130 a. 2 Tr. 9 po. 


STANDARD V.—First QUARTER. 
1. Find the value of fifty thousand and ninety 
articles at 16s. ro#d. each, 


2. What is the cost of 
41 78. 83d. per cwt, ? 


19 tons 17 cwt. at 
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3. What is the amount for 26 days 1o hrs. 52 min. 
at 15s. a day ? 


4. Find the cost for 5 miles 6 fur. 8 po., charging 
2d. a yard for wire, and £3 15s. a mile for the labour. 


SECOND QUARTER. 


1. How long will it take 35 horses to eat some food 
which 65 horses can eat in 28 days ? 


2. If 3 ac. 31ro. 30 po. produce a crop worth 
£51 3s. 9d., how much was that per acre ? 
3. Make an account for :— 
340 herrings at 1s. 4d. per score ; 
54 oysters at 2s. 6d. per dozen ; 
3 dozen rabbits at 13d, each ; 
54 dozen mackerel at 5}d. each, 


4. What must be given for 17 acres 18 square poles 
of land at the rate of £109 10s, per acre? 


THIRD QUARTER. 


1. Which is the greater and by how much— 
1+ thor} +}? 
2. Bill:— 
174 yards at 1s. rod, per yard; 
23 yards at 84d. per yard ; 
19 blankets at 19s. 6d. per pair; 
13 pairs of blankets at 15s. gd. per pair; 
40 towels at 11s, per dozen. 


3. A boy filled } of a book on Monday, } on Tues- 
day, and ? on Wednesday, How much was there 
left ? 


4. If a train travel 40 miles an hour, how many 
yards does it go in a second ? 


STANDARD VI.—First QuarTER, 
1. Add 15 eighths, 17 ninths, 13 sevenths, and 
19 fifths. 
2, What is the L. C. M. of the numbers from 
2 to 12? 
3. (7°5496 X °00385) + 10,000. 
+= $ by _SE 


P&E TG SZ 


4. Divide 


“su -de 


SECOND QUARTER. 
1. Find the value of 7944 articles at £1 15s, 8$d. 
each, 


2. Reduce 54d. to the decimal of 13s. 9d. 
3. Find the sum of 7§ and.9y4, and subtract it 
from 17°57. 


4. If asnail crawl 4} inches in 2} minutes, how long 
will it take to crawl three quarters of a yard ? 


THIRD QUARTER. 


1, What is the interest on 43,597 16s. 8d. at 3 per 


cent, for half a year? 
2. From 3 of ¢ of 1o guineas take [ of }4 of £2. 


3. To what sum will £495 amount in 2} years 
at 44 per cent. ? a 

4. Take the least from the greatest of *798, +798, 
and *798, 





STranDaRD VII,—First QUARTER, 


1. A, B, and C can do a piece of work in 8 days, 
B can do it in 24 days, and C in 20 days. In what 
time can A do it? 


2. I travelled 2474 miles in 8} days of 8} hours 
each, What distance can I go at the same rate in 
10 days of g hours each ? 


3. At what rate per cent, will 4.351 5s. amount to 
£435 118. in 6 years? 


4. If 18 men work 8 days of 9 hours each for 
£22 10s., how many hours per day must 24 men 
work to obtain £30 in 6 days. 


SECOND QUARTER. 


1. What principal will gain 460 2s. 3d. in 34 years 
at 3 per cent. ? 


2. Find the average of all the numbers ending in 
seven from 1 to 100, 


3. Divide the sum of 5°38 and 5°38 by their differ- 
ence, 


4. Ten suits of clothes contain an average of 4} 
yards; 4 of them have 4} yards each, and 5 of them 
4} yards each; what does the remaining suit contain ? 


THIRD QUARTER. 


1. If 1s. 9d. be gained on 9 yards of flannel at 
104d, per yard, what is the gain per cent, ? 


2. What number increased 40 per cent. amounts 
to 264}? 


3. Three fields are purchased for 4490, £768, and 
£2,186; they contain 3a. 3r. 25 po., 5a. Ir. 30 po., 
and 8a. 2r. 15 po. What is the average cost of all 
per acre P 


4. By sellinga watch for £7 1s., 6 per cent, was 
lost; what should it have been sold for to gain 12 
per cent, ? 


ANSWERS, 
STANDARD I, 
First. SECOND, THIRD, 

1, 872. 1,569, 1,826, 

2. 542. 782. 98. 

3. 371. 34- 289. 

4- 20; 24; 20. 93 44; 35 3653.40; 72. 
STANDARD II, 

First. SECOND. 

I. 50,517. 5,078. 

2. 29. 29,476,832. 

3 4,932,400. 655 trees. 

4. 38. Id.; 48, 8d.; §s. 11d. 78. od. ; 8s, Gd. 3 gs. oil, 

THIRD, 

1. 610,746,200. 3 11,488 nails, 

2. 7,968. 4 10s, 8d.; 11s, 3d. 5 118. od. 
STANDARD III. 

First. SECOND. THIRD, 

1. 5,181 +11, £9,999 19s. 43d. £270,095 198. tod, 

2. 9S8o times. 43,266,999 12%, 14d. £632,705 198. 94d, 

3. 19,400, 174 nuts. 39 shillings. 

4 257. 1 138, 6d, 24 138. 6d, 
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STANDARD IV. 


First. SECOND. 
1. £566,715 15s. 63d, 2mls, 2fur. 2po. 2 yds. 2ft. 2in. 
2. £290,909 48. 103d. 60 men, 
3. £21,755,475 ts. ofd. 10,486 Ibs. 
4. £11,7769%.7}4.+90q. £75 12s. 10d, 
THIRD, 
1. 138. Od. £61 11s. 8d. 


2. 7,92002,, or 4cewt. Iqr. I9lbs. 4. 33 fields. 


STANDARD V.—FirRstT. 


1. £42,315 12s. 34d. 3. £19 16s. 94d. 

2. £549 11s. 11}. 4. £106 7s. 14d, 
SECOND. 

I. §2 days. 

es £ 


413. 
3 £1 2s. 8d. + ats. 30. + Lr igs. + AI tos. 3d. = 
LS 38. 2d. 
4 £1,873 16s. 4}d. 
THIRD, 
1. 3+ 5 by sho . 
2, £1128. 1d. + 16s. 34d. + £9 5s. 3d. + £10 4s. Od. + 
£1 163. 8d, = £23 15s. o}d. 


4. 19} yards, 
STANDARD VI. 


FIRsT. SECOND. THIRD. 
1. O}29A. £1,419 10s, 19d. £53 19s. 44d. 
2. 27,720. 035. Al 38. 11d, 
% 7000002906596. “48. £552 178. of. 
& sie 15 minutes, OOOIQIE OF yyyy- 
STANDARD VII. 
First. SECOND. THIRD. 
I, 30 days. £572 10s. 284 per cent. 
2. 324 miles. 52. 189, 
3. 4 per cent. 2,133. £192. 
4 12 hours, 54 yards, 48 8s. 


— ~Y — 


Model Essays for Pupil Teachers. 
BY C. J. DAWSON, B.A,, 
E-x-President of the N.U.E.T. 





VII, 


THE specimen essay which we gave last month for the 
benefit of our students was of a practical kind, and its 
subject was one which must prove specially interesting 
to those engaged in‘ the work of teaching. We refer 
to it now for the purpose of pressing home the hint 
that, where it is possible, subjects for essays should be 
treated in a practical manner. 


Amongst our homely proverbs are many which 
afford excellent opportunity for such practical treat- 
ment in the form of explanatory amplification and 
instructive illustration, Some popular sayings, indeed, 
express moral truth in a subtle or poetical fashion, and 
thus invite an argumentative style in unravelling and 
illustrating their meaning. But others are eminently 
plain and practical, and can best be treated by stating 
and grouping facts which are learnt by observation and 
experience, and sérve to explain and exemplify the 
teaching embodied in the,sayings, 





As a sample of this particular kind of subject and 
its treatment we propose to place before our readers 
this month an essay on the practical proverb— 


Fire 1s A Goop SERVANT BUT A Bap MASTER. 


It is hardly possible to over-estimate the importance 
of a proper understanding and appreciation of the 
familiar saying, “Fire is a good servant but a bad 
master.” It is easy to express its meaning in other 
words. It means that fire is of great use to us as long 
as it is under control, but it does great mischief when 
it passes beyond control. 


Fire may be defined as the manifestation of chemical 
changes in substances subject to great heat, As long 
as heat and the chemical changes produced by it can 
be governed useful results may be secured, but when 
this heat arid its consequences go on extending to fresh 
materials, and become independent of human direc- 
tion, the result may be great danger and destruction 
of property and of life. 


In considering the manifold uses of fire we can 
hardly help recalling the fact that man has been 
defined as the only animal that makes a fire. ‘The 
natural method of kindling a fire as practised by 
savages is that of rubbing together two pieces of dry 
wood, It has been adopted by travellers and other 
civilised people when dependent on the simplest 
operations for the preparation of their food, Other 
natural means of producing great heat and kindling 
fire for the service of man have been discovered, as 
the striking of flint or other hard stone against steel, 
and the use of a convex glass in condensing the sun’s 
rays. Such plans have not only been serviceable in 
assisting man to prepare his food, but have also led to 
many useful inventions and discoveries. 

It would take long to enumerate the various kinds 
of service which fire is made to render, If cookery 
was its first application, its, use was early extended to 
the working of metals and simple manufactures ; and, 
in later times, through the discovery of the power of 
steam, fire has become serviceable in assisting different 
modes of locomotion, and increasing man’s power in 
almost every form of manufacture. Brewing, the 
distillation of spirits and essences, the making of gas 
from coal, the making of soaps and other chemical 
products, are in large measure dependent on the appli- 
cation of heat. 

Consider how fire is kept in a state of control. 
Fire-places, grates, furnaces, or braziers are constructed 
to limit the extent of its heat. Air currents to fan the 
flames are carefully directed and kept subject to neces- 
sary checks, as by means of dampers. ‘These are some 
of the ways in which fire is made the servant of man. 
Among other modes in which it is made serviceable 
we may name the means by which it can easily be 
produced where desired, as by the invention of lucifer 
matches, the storing of gas in reservoirs and its con- 
veyance in pipes, the use of mineral and other oils for 
lighting and heating. Such facilities for making fire 
available for use involve additional risks if propor- 
tionate care be not taken to keep control over them. 

This brings us to the question how fire may become 
our master. There are some forms of this danger 
which can scarcely be considered absolutely preventible. 
The lightning from the clouds may strike buildings or 
other collections of inflammable materials, Some 
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substances stored in close places generate heat by a 
form of fermentation, and take fire by what is called 
spontaneous combustion. And again, quickly moving 
parts of machinery may become over-heated by friction, 
and ignite inflammable substances in contact with 
them. It is possible, however, and usual to.take pre- 
cautions which may have the effect of reducing risks 
of this ‘sort, and so prevent fire on many occasions 
from becoming the master, Thus, lofty buildings are 
usually furnished with long metal rods extending above 
their highest point, and leading down into the ground. 
The electricity which might be a source of danger is 
thus often carried down this conductor into the earth 
and made harmless. Materials likely to generate spon- 
taneous combustion should be disturbed and ventilated 
at intervals; and machinery subject to great friction 
should be properly oiled before being put in motion, 
and afterwards cooled from time to time with water. 


When fire gains the mastery over man it is most 
commonly through some act of carelessness, arising 
often from a want of thought as to the ease with which 
combustion may be caused, and the speed with which 
it may then pass beyond control. The careless use of 
matches, ignorant or random meddling with lamps 
for burning paraffin or petroleum, negligence of gas 
escaping from a pipe, or foolish search for the escape 
with a light, are among the frequent causes of destruc- 
tive fires. Means have been devised for lessening the 
risks from such accidents as these ; as for example, the 
invention of safety matches which will ignite only on a 
specially-prepared surface, and of lamps so constructed 
that the flame is extinguished by disturbing them. 
In referring to the careless use of matches we are 
reminded that a former Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed to place a small tax on lucifer matches, but 
was led to abandon it by an outcry against it as a tax 
on industry. It is possible, however, that such a tax, 
by causing greater care in this matter, might have 
done indirectly far more good in the prevention of 
fires than harm in diminishing the production of 
matches, 


Sometimes (but we trust this is a comparatively 
rare occurrence) fires have been intentionally caused 
for the purposes of revenge or gain. This, which is 
called arson or incendiarism, is very properly regarded 
by the law as a criminal offence and subjects the 
offender, if convicted, to severe punishment. If we 
only think of the terrible consequences to innocent 
people which an action of this kind may involve, we 
cannot too strongly condemn its wickedness. 

The cases are probably more frequent where fire 
gains the upper hand, and causes much loss and 
damage, through a kind of criminal carelessness; as 
when a thoughtless mother leaves helpless children 
within reach of fire, or when a foolish person under 
the bad influence of drink smokes his pipe in the 
midst of inflammable materials. Only a short time 
ago three little children were burnt to death in St. 
Pancras through the former of these causes. 

It is the danger of fire becoming our master through 
acts of carelessness that makes it so important that the 
truth and full meaning of the common proverb should 
be impressed on the minds of children as well as 
adults. But when all is done that is possible in the 
way of instruction, and in the form of preventive 
contrivances, fire will continue on occasions through 
accident and want of human foresight to gain the 





mastery over human agency. It is then that means 
for regaining control become important. For this 
purpose many plans have been adopted. Most towns 
are supplied with a Fire Brigade, a band of men either 
paid officers or volunteers who undertake the task of 
putting out any fire that may occur in their district. 
They are provided with fire-engines and hose or pipes 
to throw a stream of water on the flaming materials. 
They have ladders and fire-escapes also to rescue if 
possible any persons who may be in the buildings on 
fire. To give them a chance of success in their task 
a good supply of water is necessary, and in every well- 
managed town care is taken that abundance of water 
shall be easily accessible for the extinction of fires. 


In the beginning of a fire it is often possible to put 
it out and to save life by the use of smaller means, such 
as the fire extincteurs and hand grenades which have 
been devised for throwing on the flames a chemical 
composition which will not support combustion, A 
large and interesting collection of contrivances for 
preventing the destruction of life and property by fire 
was recently on view at the Fire-Rescue Exhibition 
in London; but of these the tale would be too long 
to tell here. 

We ought not, however, to conclude this essay 
without some reference to Fire Insurance. This is a 
plan by which persons whose property may be 
accidentally burnt may yet guard themselves against 
absolute loss. By paying a small annual charge 
varying for different places according to the estimated 
risk of fire, one may secure in the event of accidental 
fire the payment from the funds of an Insurance 
Company of such a sum as may at least partly com- 
pensate for the damage done. ‘This is a form of 
co-operative security to which every prudent house- 
holder should give attention. ‘The establishment of 
such societies for defence against the tyrannical 
mastery of fire is one of the most practical lessons 
derived from the familiar proverb which forms our text. 


( Zo be continued.) 


——9——— 


Practical Peedlework in Elementary Schools. 


BY MISS J. W. WARREN, 


Inspectress of Needlework to the Leicester School Board. 





As I have promised to keep close to the Govern- 
ment requirements in these papers, I shall, at the 
risk of repeating myself, remind my readers that, up 
to now, I have explained the work below Standard 1. 
This belonging to an Infants’ School proper, the 
drills I have written out, up to hemming inclusive, 
are for Infants. In a good school much more can be 
done than mere strip hemming, and should be 
attempted, but all coarser or finer material than that 
described should be avoided. Pocket handkerchiefs 
and plain towels may be hemmed, also pinafores. 
The 18inch strips may be made into driving reins 
for the babies’ rooms, or, when sewn together by the 
elder children, will serve for stays ; in which case they 
should be lined with flannel or soft plain knitted cotton 
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STANDARD IV. 


First. SECOND. 
1. £566,715 15s. 63d. 2mls, 2fur, 2po. 2 yds. 2ft. 2in. 
2. £290,909 4s. 104d. 60 men. 
3. £21,755,475 ts. ofd. 10,486 Ibs. 
4. £11,7709%.73d.+90q. £75 12s. 10d, 
THIRD, 
1. 138. od. 3. £61 118s. 8d. 


2. 7,92002,, or 4cwt. Iqr. I9lbs. 4. 33 fields. 


STANDARD V.—FIRsT. 


1. £42,315 12s. 34d. 3. £19 16s. 94d. 
2. £549 1s. 114d. 4. £106 73. 14d, 
SECCND, 
I. §2 day: 
a £33. 
3% £t 2s. 8d. + Is. 50. + LT 19s. + LI Ios. 3d. = 
LS 38. 2d. 
4. £1,873 16s. 4)d. 
THIRD, 


1. 3+ 5 by yin : 

2. £1 12s. 1d. + 16s. 34d. + £9 5s. 3d. + L10 4s. od. + 
£1 163, 8d, = £23 15s. ofd. 

3 “ie a 

4. 19§ yards. 


STANDARD VI, 


First. SECOND. TuirRp. 
1. O}24A. £1,419 tos, 13d. £53 19s. 44d. 
2. 27,720. 035. Al 38. 11d, 
3 "000002906596, “38. £552 178. ofd. 
4 sie 15 minutes, OOOI OIE OFr yykgy- 
STANDARD VII. 
First. SECOND. Turd, 
I, 30 days. £572 10s. 284 per cent. 
2. 324 miles, 52. 189, 
3. 4 per cent. 2,133. £102. 
4 12 hours, 54 yards, £8 Bs. 


~_—_— 9 —— 


Model Essays for Pupil Teachers. 
BY C. J. DAWSON, B.A,, 
E-x-President of the N.U.E.7. 





VIL, 


THE specimen essay which we gave last month for the 
benefit of our students was of a practical kind, and its 
subject was one which must prove specially interesting 
to those engaged in’ the work of teaching. We refer 
to it now for the purpose of pressing home the hint 
that, where it is possible, subjects for essays should be 
treated in a practical manner. 


Amongst our homely proverbs are many which 
afford excellent opportunity for such practical treat- 
ment in the form of explanatory amplification and 
instructive illustration, Some popular sayings, indeed, 
express moral truth in a subtle or poetical fashion, and 
thus invite an argumentative style in unravelling and 
illustrating their meaning. But others are eminently 
plain and practical, and can best be treated by stating 
and grouping facts which are learnt by observation and 
experience, and sérve to explain and exemplify the 
teaching embodied in the,sayings, 








As a sample of this particular kind of subject and 
its treatment we propose to place before our readers 
this month an essay on the practical proverb— 


Fire 1s A Goop SERVANT nut A Bap MASTER. 


It is hardly possible to over-estimate the importance 
of a proper understanding and appreciation of the 
familiar saying, “Fire is a good servant but a bad 
master.” It is easy to express its meaning in other 
words, It means that fire is of great use to us as long 
as it is under control, but it does great mischief when 
it passes beyond control. 


Fire may be defined as the manifestation of chemical 
changes in substances subject to great heat. As long 
as heat and the chemical changes produced by it can 
be governed useful results may be secured, but when 
this heat arid its consequences go on extending to fresh 
materials, and become independent of human direc- 
tion, the result may be great danger and destruction 
of property and of life. 


In considering the manifold uses of fire we can 
hardly help recalling the fact that man has been 
defined as the only animal that makes a fire. The 
natural method of kindling a fire as practised by 
savages is that of rubbing together two pieces of dry 
wood, It has been adopted by travellers and other 
civilised people when dependent on the simplest 
operations for the preparation of their food, Other 
natural means of producing great heat and kindling 
fire for the service of man have been discovered, as 
the striking of flint or other hard stone against steel, 
and the use of a convex glass in condensing the sun’s 
rays. Such plans have not only been serviceable in 
assisting man to prepare his food, but have also led to 
many useful inventions and discoveries. 

It would take long to enumerate the various kinds 
of service which fire is made to render. If cookery 
was its first application, its, use was early extended to 
the working of metals and simple manufactures ; and, 
in later times, through the discovery of the power of 
steam, fire has become serviceable in assisting different 
modes of locomotion, and increasing man’s power in 
almost every form of manufacture. Brewing,’ the 
distillation of spirits and essences, the making of gas 
from coal, the making of soaps and other chemical 
products, are in large measure dependent on the appli- 
cation of heat. 

Consider how fire is kept in a state of control. 
Fire-places, grates, furnaces, or braziers are constructed 
to limit the extent of its heat. Air currents to fan the 
flames are carefully directed and kept subject to neces- 
sary checks, as by means of dampers. ‘These are some 
of the ways in which fire is made the servant of man. 
Among other modes in which it is made serviceable 
we may name the means by which it can easily be 
produced where desired, as by the invention of lucifer 
matches, the storing of gas in reservoirs and its con- 
veyance in pipes, the use of mineral and other oils for 
lighting and heating. Such facilities for making fire 
available for use involve additional risks if propor- 
tionate care be not taken to keep control over them. 

This brings us to the question how fire may become 
our master. There are some forms of this danger 
which can scarcely be considered absolutely preventible. 
The lightning from the clouds may strike buildings or 
other collections of inflammable materials, Some 
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substances stored in close places generate heat by a 
form of fermentation, and take fire by what is called 
spontaneous combustion. And again, quickly moving 
parts of machinery may become over-heated by friction, 
and ignite inflammable substances in contact with 
them. It is possible, however, and usual to.take pre- 
cautions which may have the effect of reducing risks 
of this ‘sort, and so prevent fire on many occasions 
from becoming the master, Thus, lofty buildings are 
usually furnished with long metal rods extending above 
their highest point, and leading down into the ground. 
The electricity which might be a source of danger is 
thus often carried down this conductor into the earth 
and made harmless. Materials likely to generate spon- 
taneous combustion should be disturbed and ventilated 
at intervals; and machinery subject to great friction 
should be properly oiled before being put in motion, 
and afterwards cooled from time to time with water. 


When fire gains the mastery over man it is most 
commonly through some act of carelessness, arising 
often from a want of thought as to the ease with which 
combustion may be caused, and the speed with which 
it may then pass beyond control. The careless use of 
matches, ignorant or random meddling with lamps 
for burning paraffin or petroleum, negligence of gas 
escaping from a pipe, or foolish search for the escape 
with a light, are among the frequent causes of destruc- 
tive fires. Means have been devised for lessening the 
risks from such accidents as these ; as for example, the 
invention of safety matches which will ignite only on a 
specially-prepared surface, and of lamps so constructed 
that the flame is extinguished by disturbing them. 
In referring to the careless use of matches we are 
reminded that a former Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed to place a small tax on lucifer matches, but 
was led to abandon it by an outcry against it as a tax 
on industry. It is possible, however, that such a tax, 
by causing greater care in this matter, might have 
done indirectly far more good in the prevention of 
fires than harm in diminishing the production of 
matches, 


Sometimes (but we trust this is a comparatively 
rare occurrence) fires have been intentionally caused 
for the purposes of revenge or gain. ‘This, which is 
called arson or incendiarism, is very properly regarded 
by the law as a criminal offence and subjects the 
offender, if convicted, to severe punishment. If we 
only think of the terrible consequences to innocent 
people which an action of this kind may involve, we 
cannot too strongly condemn its wickedness, 

The cases are probably more frequent where fire 
gains the upper hand, and causes much loss and 
damage, through a kind of criminal carelessness; as 
when a thoughtless mother leaves helpless children 
within reach of fire, or when a foolish person under 
the bad influence of drink smokes his pipe in the 
midst of inflammable materials. Only a short time 
ago three little children were burnt to death in St. 
Pancras through the former of these causes, 

It is the danger of fire becoming our master through 
acts of carelessness that makes it so important that the 
truth and full meaning of the common proverb should 
be impressed on the minds of children as well as 
adults, But when all is done that is possible in the 
way of instruction, and in the form of preventive 
contrivances, fire will continue on occasions through 
accident and want of human foresight to gain the 





mastery over human agency. It is then that means 
for regaining control become important. For this 
purpose many plans have been adopted. Most towns 
are supplied with a Fire Brigade, a band of men either 
paid officers or volunteers who undertake the task of 
putting out any fire that may occur in their district. 
They are provided with fire-engines and hose or pipes 
to throw a stream of water on the flaming materials. 
They have ladders and fire-escapes also to rescue if 
possible any persons who may be in the buildings on 
fire. To give them a chance of success in their task 
a good supply of water is necessary, and in every well- 
managed town care is taken that abundance of water 
shall be easily accessible for the extinction of fires. 


In the beginning of a fire it is often possible to put 
it out and to save life by the use of smaller means, such 
as the fire extincteurs and hand grenades which have 
been devised for throwing on the flames a chemical 
composition which will not support combustion, A 
large and interesting collection of contrivances for 
preventing the destruction of life and property by fire 
was recently on view at the Fire-Rescue Exhibition 
in London; but of these the tale would be too long 
to tell here. 

We ought not, however, to conclude this essay 
without some reference to Fire Insurance. This is a 
plan by which persons whose property may be 
accidentally burnt may yet guard themselves against 
absolute loss. By paying a small annual charge 
varying for different places according to the estimated 
risk of fire, one may secure in the event of accidental 
fire the payment from the funds of an Insurance 
Company of such a sum as may at least partly com- 
pensate for the damage done. ‘This is a form of 
co-operative security to which every prudent house- 
holder should give attention. ‘The establishment of 
such societies for defence against the tyrannical 
mastery of fire is one of the most practical lessons 
derived from the familiar proverb which forms our text. 


( Zo be continued.) 


—o— 


Practical Heedletworh im Elementary Schools. 
BY MISS J. W. WARREN, 


Inspectress of Needlework to the Leicester School Board. 





As I have promised to keep close to the Govern 
ment requirements in these papers, I shall, at the 
risk of repeating myself, remind my readers that, up 
to now, I have explained the work below Standard 1. 
This belonging to an Infants’ School proper, the 
drills I have written out,up to hemming inclusive, 
are for Infants. In a good school much more can be 
done than mere strip hemming, and should be 
attempted, but all coarser or finer material than that 
described should be avoided. Pocket handkerchiefs 
and plain towels may be hemmed, also pinafores. 
The 18inch strips may be made into driving reins 
for the babies’ rooms, or, when sewn together by the 
elder children, will serve for stays ; in which case they 
should be lined with flannel or soft plain knitted cotton 
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strips. Directly the children in a class can do the 
running stitch with some success, their pieces should 
be retained and examined by Head Teacher in her 
monthly or bi-monthly examination. This plan serves 
two ends—one, to correct untidy work ; the other, to 
encourage careful effort. The best should be given 
to each child for its home, when not wanted, The 
different drills, plans of progress and stepping stones 
with reference to needlework should be written up 
somewhere in the School so that teachers lose no time in 
learning the methods, but can at once follow the order 
of work, and thus aim at the general good. Unity of 
method is nowhere more necessary than in this all- 
important hand work, and it should go through each 
class, from the lowest to the highest. The most 
careful teachers should be chosen for the stitch, and 
other drills. If coloured cottons are used, then at 
least the two highest should be in each class, so 
that a proper grading may be effected. ‘Time is 
saved by dividing a class into upper and lower 
divisions, giving the lower red, and the upper blue, 
cotton, The blue will probably work by themselves 
a few stitches while the teacher goes through the 
stitch orders in red. 

The strips, &c., should never be fixed in class time. 
In some schools this is very general, but no 
other lesson is ever attempted in this way. Young 
teachers should remember that every moment spent 
with a pupil is wasted and lost to such, if not given up 
solely to teaching and instruction. The plan of pre- 
paring work while a child is ‘going on,’ is quite as 
absurd as it would be to take a Buffon to read when 
giving a lesson on the camel or antelope. 

A plain sampler, of moderately fine Java canvas, on 
which the hemming stitch to standard size is worked, 
might be done by all the upper infants, The threads, 
of course, would be counted, and the regular slope of 
stitch ensured, As the Kindergarten so greatly aids 
needlework by the beauty of material, variety of work, 
and interest excited, there remains but little to be 
desired in the way of reform in needlework. We will 
now go on .to consider the needs for a 1st Standard 
plan, which is but a very little advance upon previous 
work, and will occupy a very short space indeed, 

In regard to the preparation of Infants for the 
annual Government Inspection, while being no blind 
worshipper of code Inspectors, I still think that they 
should be studied so far as to make the work as 
pleasant as possible. The little prepared strips should 
be within reach of each class so that no time be lost, 
and another important thing is that a different 
material be not given; this ridiculous plan is fatal to 
success. Plain hemming looks better on coarse light 
coloured holland than perhaps on any other material, 
and this should be used once a month, at least, if 
intended for examination, Girls’ mistresses will often 
save their scraps if asked to do so. The needles and 
cottons should be the same as those used always, and 
in no case should children be hurried—no uneasy mind 
will obey ever such willing fingers; the nervous irrita- 
bility will be worked out in fantagtic stitches. I need 
scarcely add in concluding suggestions on this part of 
my papers that every class below the hemming classes 
should be prepared to go through the means of 
work by their drills, plays, songs, &c. None of this 
lower work will be despised by an examiner who 
understands his mission, A day now and then during 
the school year should be set apart for a visit from 












parents previously invited to see their children taught. 
More sympathy is sadly needed in this direction ; 
besides, when they are helped to see the regularity and 
management needed for teaching needlework they 
will cease to complain that their children are not per- 
mitted to take miscellaneous articles from home to 
sew, patch, darn, and the like. 


STranDaRD I.—Hemming, seaming, felling any gar. 
ment or other useful article which can be completed by 
the above stitches, e.g., pinafore, pillow slip, or pocket 
handkerchief, In small, mixed, &c., &¢. 

I then turn to revised instructions, and find that in 
the em alone we must show a join. In this Standard 
are therefore given three new things to teach—seam- 
ing, felling, joining. Beginning on, and fastening off 
and fixing should certainly belong to this Standard 
too, but I will describe only those actually asked for, 


Pitan.—Keep still for some months to the coarse 
brown calico suggested before; dispense (in hemming) 
with spots, stripes, or black cotton. Take, in place of 
black, a white or rose pink, so keeping three colours 
going. Change your cotton in size to Vos. go or 50, 
and use sizes 7 or 8 in needles, betweens or ground 
downs. 

It will be well, too, if the calico is cut parallel with 
the selvege, as it keeps more smooth, and cut by 
thread, when time and stuff allow. 

Cut your calico strips for general practice larger 
than those for specimens, Remember that we have 
to get in garments, and some training is necessary in 
order that children may deal with larger pieces satis- 
factorily. 14 by 4 will be found a good size for the 
plain hemming. ‘These will admit of four joinings in 
the long sides, giving eight for practice in the whole 
strip. Each strip should be carefully fixed by the 
teachers with the } inch hem, and will last about a 
month. The name of the child should be written in 
ink upon each strip. 

The hem should first be taught for some few weeks 
independent of the join as it may chance that even the 
upper part of Standard I, are unfamiliar with your 
exact slope of stitch and method of work, They should 
do this with red cotton, and after working two or three 
inches the teacher should cut each needleful off about 
a half inch from the work. Let children well examine 
this thread; it comes out above the hem-fold, Now with 
the needle’s point carefully lift this fold a little and find 
the cotton like a small bar running through ; this can be 
caught by the needle’s point and pulled through so as to 
come under the fold. The end is now ready for the new 
joining to be begun, the needle must now be threaded 
with blue cotton, the work on the finger exactly as for 
plain hem but the position of the needle to be just 
reversed, that is pointing over the hem fold to the right, 
Now slip the point under the hem and try to put it 
through the upper fold exactly where the small end 
was before you pulled it through; draw it carefully 
through towards the right and from you until the end 
is the same length as the end of red already lying 
under the fold. Both these ends must now with the 
needle be arranged pointing to the left, lying not under 
but just peeping /rom under the edge of fold, and each 
of the next six hem stitches must take them up in 
working. This is in simple matter of fact what has to 
be done, but it needs still further explanation if to be 
of any practical use, 
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Tests in Mental Arithmetic. 


STANDARD I, 


1. Add together 9, 8, 7, and 6. 30. 

2. Into how many fives can I place 30 books? 6. 

3. Into how many tens can I put them ? . 
4. Four boys and three girls divided 42 nuts 

equally ; how many did each child get ? 6. 

5. How many sixes are the same as eight threes ? 

4. 

6. Take 4 times 12 from 60. 12, 

7. What does 12 mean ? Two and ten. 

8. Give another name for 12. A dozen, 


g. What is the cost of 3 dozen oranges at 4 a penny ? 


gd. 
10. How many farthings are there in three pence 
halfpenny ¢ 14. 
11. What would 14 lemons cost at sixpence a 
dozen ? 74. 


12. How many days ate there ina month? 28, 


STANDARD II, 


1. Five girls took eight nuts each ; how many were 


left out of half a hundred ? 10, 
2. How much would half a hundred cost at 20a 
penny ? 24d. 
3. How many dozen are there in 3 score ? 5 
4. What is the half of 5 + 6 + 7? 9. 
5. If 5 marbles cost a halfpenny, how many could 
you get for od. ? go. 
6. What is the cost of 4 lbs. of sugar at 34d. a 
pound ? 1s, 2d, 
7. What change would be received out of a nora 
rod, 


8. How many florins are equal to 6 crowns? 15. 
g. Three boys saved a crown; how much did each 


save, if they saved equally ? 1s. 8d, 
10. How many minutes are there in three quarters 

of an hour? 45. 
11. If a quarter of a pound of tea cost gd., how 

much is that per Ib, ? 35. 


12. If 1} lbs. cost 3s., what does a lb, cost? 2s. 


STANDARD III. 


1. How many oranges must be cut up so that 50 


children may have a half each ? 25. 

2. What is the half of the fourth part of a sove- 
reign ? 2s. 6d. 

3. Find the cost of 4 score eggs at ro for a 
shilling. 8s. 

4. What is the value of 72 books at half-a-crown a 
dozen ? 153, 

5. How much would 1} lbs. of mutton cost at 11d. 
a pound ? 1s. 44d. 

6. What change would be received out of a double 
florin ? 2s. 74d. 

7. If } lb. of lamb cost 9d., how much would 
2 lbs. cost? 2s. 








8. If the railway fare for a journey is 3s. 6d., what 
is a fare and a half? 5s. 3d. 


g. How many seconds are there in half an hour? 
1,800. 


10. A boy wastes } hour a day ; how much is that 
in 3 weeks ? 5} hours. 


11. How many lbs, are there in 3} stone? 49. 
12. How many half-ounces are there in 14 Ibs. ? 


48. 

STANDARD IV. 
1. What is the eighth part of a gross? 18. 
2. Find the cost of 18 articles at 3s. gd. a dozen. 
5s. 73d. 


3. How much would a boy save in October, 
November, and December, if he save a penny a day? 


7s. 8d. 
4. How many more days must he save to have a 
sovereign ? 148. 
5. A man works 8 hours a day, and receives 7d. an 
hour; what are his week’s wages ? £1 8s. 
6. If 6 nuts weigh an ounce, how many are there 
in 24 lbs. ? 240. 
7. What would they cost at 1}d. for two dozen P? 
1s. 3d. 
8. Find the value of 3 stune of potatoes at 2 lbs. 
for a penny. 1s. gd. 
g. What is the cost of an ounce of tea at 3s. 8d. 
per Ib. ? 23d. 
10. If a gallon of beer cost 1s, 8d., what is the cost 
of a pint? 24d. 
11. How much would half a mile of ribbon cost at 
eight yards a penny ? gs. 2d. 
12. How many pieces of board 3 inches long can 
be cut from a piece 2} yards in length ? 27. 


ws STANDARD V, 


1. Find the difference between # and 45. toe 
2. What is the sum of ¢ and ,% 1} 
3. After giving away a quarter of his marbles a 
boy had 15 left; how many had he at first ? 20, 
4. What is the smallest number of apples that can 
be arranged in fours, sixes, or eights ? 24. 
5. How much would a gross of books cost at 34d. 
each ? 42 2s. 
6. A and B had 17s, between them, and A had ss. 
myre than B ; how much had B? 6s. 
7. A square piece of board contains 25 square 
yards ; how many feet long is a side ? 15. 
8. How much is five-thirds of a sovereign? 
Al 138. 4d. 
9. If 9 articles cost 3s. 9d., what would 17 -— ? 
78. 1d, 
10. Y \at is the simple interest on £350 at 6 per 
cent. fos 3 months ? 5 55. 
11. Find 5 per cent. on £79 138. 4d, 
43 198. 8d. 
12, An article which cost 4s, was sold for 55.; 
what was the gain per cent, ? 25 per cent. 
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SraNDARDS VI. AND VII. 


1. If + of the length of a room is 27 feet, what is 
the length of the room in yards? 


2. Take 14% from 3}. 134. 
3. Bring ,°, to a decimal. 45. 
4. Divide *oog by *3. "03. 
5. What must *o3 be multiplied by to make 30? 
1,000. 

6. If an article cost £7, what would *85 of it cost? 
AS 195. 


£890 at 1} per 


A13 75. 
8. Find the simple interest on “30 for 3 years at 

3 per cent. #2 14s. 
g. What is the interest on £650 for 219 days at 


7. What 
cent. ? 


is the commission on 


« 


FS 

4 per cent. ? 15 128 
10. Reduce } of a shilling to the decimal of half-a- 

crown, ‘2 


11. A shopkeeper sold a hat for 7s. 6d., and lost 
25 per cent. ; how much did it cost ? 108, 

12. If it had been sold for 7s., what would have 
been the loss per cent. ? 30. 


—_ 0 ——— 


Model Anstwuers to Certificate Questions, 
Gbristmas, 1887. 
Male and Female Candidates. 
SECOND YEAR. 
Latin. 


Male Candidates may answer questions in /7vo Languages ; 
Female Candidates in one only. 

Two hours allowed for this Paper for 
THREE hours for Female Candidates. 


Male Candidates ; 


SECTION I. 
1. Translate into English :— 
(a) Anno ante me censorem mortuus est, novem annis post 
meum consulatum, quum consul iterum, me consule, creatus 
esset. Num igitur, si ad centesimum annum z7xisse¢, senectutis 
eum suz peniteret? Nec enim excursione, nec saltu, nec 
eminus hastis aut cominus g/adiis uteretur, sed consilio, ratione, 
sententia, uz nisi essent in senibus, non summum consilium 
majores nostri appellassent senatum. 
(6) O prestans animi juvenis quantum ipse feroci 
Virtute exsuperas, tanto me imfpensius equim est 
Consulere, atque omnes metuentem expendere casus, 
Sunt tibi regna patris Dauni, sunt oppida capta 
Multa manu; necnon aurumque animusque Latino est ; 
Sunt aliz innupte Latio et Laurentibus agris, 
Nec genus izdecores. Sine me hxc haud mollia fatu 
Sublatis aperire dolis; simul hee animo hauri. 

(c) Inclusas ut cum latebroso in pumice pastor 
Vestigavit apes, fumoque implevit amaro, 
I}lze intus trepidze rerum per cerea castra 
Discurrunt, magnisque acuunt stridoribus jras ; 
Volvitur ater odor tectis : tum murmure ceco 
Intus saxa sonant: vacuas #/ fumus ad auras. 


2. Parse the words printed in italics. 


4. Decompose into their separate parts—inclusas, respublica, 
and trace the origin of fregadtias, avidus, habilis, 


5. In what m 
in his lines ? 


tre did Virgil write ? How many fect are ther: 
Of what kind are they? Scan the first three lines 
of extract (c), marking the quantities of cach syllable. 


(t) (a) He died the year before I was censor, nine years after my 
consulate, having been clected consul for the second time, when 
1 held the same office. You do not think then that if he had 





lived to be a hundred, his age would have been a matter of 
regret to him? Instead of running, of leaping, of the 
thrust of the sword, the cast of the spear, he would have 
employed wisdom, reason, judgment. Unless these gifts resided 
in the old, our forefathers would not have named the supreme 
council the ‘ assembly of elders.’ 

(4) O gallant hearted youth, the more you abound in impet- 
uous valour, the more behoves it that my prudence be untiring, 
that my caution weigh all possible issues. You have the king- 
dom of your father Daunus, and many a captured town, 
Latinus too has gold and a generous heart. Other maidens 
there are in Latium and the land of Laurentum, maidens not 
unworthy of you in birth. Suffer me to lay concealment aside 
and give plain utterance to these hard sayings, and be not deaf 
to this besides, 

(c) As, when a shepherd has traced bees to their fastness in a 
cranny of the rock, and filled it with pungent smoke, the bees 
within rush in wild alarm about their wax built fortress, and 
whet their rage with loud buzzing. The black foul vapour rolls 
through their dwelling, then the hollow rock sounds with their 
stifled hum ; the smoke escapes to the free air. 


(2) wixisset—-3rd sing., pluperf., subj., act., vivo, vivere, vixi, 
victum, 
gladiis—abl. pl., gladius, masc.,, 2nd declens., gov. by 
uteretur. 
impenstus—comparat., neut., sing., used adverbially, from 
positive adv. imfense, derived from the past participle 
pass. of impendo, 
indecores~-nom., fem., plural, from adj. indecor or indecorts, 
Sudblatis—abl., plur., mas., past participle, passive, from 
tollo, sustuli, sublatum, agreeing with dolis (ablat. abso- 
lute). 
dolis—abl., plur., masc., from do/us, subst., 2nd decl, 
Vestigavit—verb, act., perf., ind., 3rd sing. (subject pastor), 
vestig-0, -are, -avi, -atum (ist conjugation), 
iras—acc., fem., pl., object of acuunt from ira (Ist decl.) 
Volvitur—verb, middle or passive, pres. ind,, 3rd, sing, 
(subject odor), volvo, volvere, volvi, volutum. 
adj., neut., sing., abl., agreeing with murmure. 
it—verb, act., pres., indic,, 3rd, sing. (subject /wmus), 
0, ivi (it), ttum, ire. 


CEO 


(4) inclusas, compounded from in and clusas (clausus) past 
part. pass. of claudo. 

respublica, really two words res (subst. ), Pudlica (adj.) 

tragedia, a Greck word bérrowed Tpayyera from Tpayoc 
(goat) and gC) (contracted for dowd) from &étdw) a song, 
probably from an carly custom of sacrificing a goat with singing 
of hymns in honour of Dionysus at the vintage feast; in these 
hymns the beginnings of Greek drama are to be sought, 

avidus, from stem of avere (verb,) to desire: compare av- 
arws,. 

habilis, from stem of Aadere (verb), to hold: that which can 
be held or handled readily, like English handy. 


(5) Virgil wrote in hexameters, lines of six feet, either dactyls 
or spondees, 
pastor | 


| 


Vesti givit ilps, fii mGquée im'plévit & mard 


. , ' ae 
Ticliijsis fit jciim latelbris6 in ipiimice 


- ! ! t 
~~ - ™ xl iz 
IllX% injtis trépijdaw réjriim pér jceréa lcaistra | 
| 


Male and Female Candidates. 
SECOND YEAR. 
Latin. 
SecTIon IL 
Translate into Latin :— 
(a) He carried on war with the spirit of youth (as a young 


| man) though plainly advanced in years. 


(4) Plato died in his Stst year still composing (writing). 

(c} But who am I, and what power do | possess ? 

(¢) All things they care about, they remember. 

(e) No one is so old as not to reckon he may live a year, 

(/) The orator, I fear, may grow languid in old age; for his 


function is one not merely of intellect, but of lungs too, and 
strength. 
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(a) Hic bella gerebat ut adolescens, cum plane grandis esset. 
(6) Plato uno et octogesimo anno scribens mortuus est. 

(c) Sed quis ego, quidve possum ? 

(2) Omnia, que curant, meminerunt. 

(¢) Nemo est tam senex, qui se annum non putet posse vivere. 
(/) Orator metuo ne languescat senectute. Est enim munus 
ejus non ingenii solum, sed laterum etiam et virium. 


Male and Female Candidates. 
SECOND YEAR. 


Latin. 


Section III, 
1. Explain these expressions—Sapientissimus rg : Sed 
quid opus est plura ? Quorsus igitur hac tam multa de Maximo ? 
Senectutis eum sus peenitebit, Fenerari pecuniam, 


2. What are deponent verbs? Give instances. 


3. Distinguish the uses of ita and fam ; multum and diu in the 
phrase ‘cum multum diuque vixeris ;’ ofes and copia. 


4. ‘ Faciam ut potero. How should we render this in good 
English ? ‘ Ut in homine Romano.’ How is ut used here ? 


5. Give the derivation of the following adjectives, and explain 
the full force of their terminations—verax, lolerabilis, sanguineus, 
lacrimosus. 


Give two more instances of each class, 


(1) Sapientissimus quisque—‘ All wise men;’ literally each 
wisest man. 1 

Sed quid opus est plura?— But why goon?’ The original form 
of the expression is found in ‘opus est gladio,’ ‘There is work 
(to be done) with a sword ;’ g/adto being an instrumental ablative. 
This being equivalent to saying ‘ A sword is necessary,’ the true 
meaning of ofus was forgotten, and the word treated as an 
indeclinable adjective with meaning of ‘ necessary.’ 

Quorsus hac, etc. —* What is the object of this long discourse 
about Maximus? Qworsus is contracted for guo-versus, lit. 
* Whither directed ?’ that is ‘ with what end in view ?’ 

Senectutis, etc.—‘ He will regret that he has lived to be an 
old man,’ the impersonal verb Aenizet is followed by a genitive 
of the object, and an accusative of the person feeling the 
emotion. 

Fenerari pecuniam.—‘ To \end money at interest.’ Fenerari 
is a deponent verb, formed from the substantive /enus (interest, 
usury), from /e- feu- (Greek on a fe-tus, fe-cundus. 
The notion that the interest is the chi/d of the capital is seen 
also in the Greek word réxog. 


(2) Deponent verbs are really survivals of the middle voice 
in Latin, as udciscor, I avenge myself; vescor, I feed myself. 


(3) /¢a is used in expressions of manner, tam in expressions of 
degree : ¢.g. ita bonus est means ‘his goodness is shown in such 
a way ;’ fam bonus est ‘his goodness is so great.’ 

Multum vivere means ‘to live a great deal,’ ic. to live an 
— occupied life. Liu vivere means simply to live a long 

ie, 

Opes has its nearest parallel in English in the word ‘ means ; * 
wealth or resources of any kind looked at as means to an end 
to be obtained. Cofie rather corresponds to ‘riches;’ the 
emphasis being laid on the notion of ‘abundance.’ The two 
words are however of the same etymological origin, cépia being 
a contraction for co-p-ia. Copia has also the special meaning 
of military forces, in which ofes is not used. 


(4) ‘1 will do what I can.’ 

Ut in homine Romano.—The ut here qualifies a verb implied, 
eg. fit, and adduces a fact which must be allowed for in making 
the main statement. The literal meaning is ‘in proportion to 
what (usually) happens in the case of a Roman.’ 


(5) Verax.—Stem ver-; the suffix -ax, of ‘ inclination,’ 
* propensity ;’ ¢f. dogu-ax, pugn-ax. 

Tolerabilis.—Stem tolera-, extension of stem ¢éol-, with the 
meaning of ‘lift,’ ‘carry.’ Suffix -dilis, of ‘ possibility;’ 
cp. lacrima-bilis, affa-bilis. 

Sanguincus.—Stem sanguin- ‘blood.’ Suffix -cus generally 
of the material of a thing ; cp. ferr-eus, aur-eus. 

Lacrimosus.—Stem lacrim- cp. Greek faxpyp-a. Suffix -osus 
meaning ‘fullness,’ <p. verd-osus, anim-osus. 








Male Candidates. 
FIRST YEAR. 


Greek. 


Male Candidates may answer questions in ¢wo Languages. 
Two hours allowed for this Paper. 


Section I, 


1. Translate into English :— 

Ilpd¢ ratra peracravrec oi “EdAnvec éBovdevorro 
kai dmexpivavrot' K)éapyoc & édeyer ‘Hyeic oire 
cuvv@ Dopey we GBaciei wodepioovrec, obre émopevo- 
peda émi Bacdréa’ GAM Tordac Tpopacerc Kipog 
edpoxey, &¢ cai od eb olaGa, iva ipac tre &rapacKeva- 
rove AGBoe cal tac évOade dvaydyo. "Eel pévro 
iin éwpdpev abrov év ceevg ivra, HoydvOnuery Kai 
Geode kai dvApwrove rpododva ubrév, év re mpdcbev 
xpdry mapéyovrec pac abrovc eb moeitv. "Ewei 34 

ipog réOvnxery, obre Baoret dyrerowipe8a  rijc 
apyiic, ovr’ éorw Grov Evexa Povdoiue®’ Gy riv 
Bacréwe yopay caxic woreiv’ odd abrévy awoxreivac 
dv é0édomer, ropevoineba & dy oixade, et ree dc pu) 
Auroln’ adccoivracg pévroe reipagdpeOa avy roic Devic 
duivacbar tay pévroe tig Hpac Kai ed roy imapyxn, 
kai rovrov eic¢ ye divapew ody iprrnodpeba eb rowodrrec. 

2. Parse rodepyaovrec, oioba, oxvvOnper, mpdaber, 
apxiic, rov, dpovacba. 


(1) Thereupon the Greeks held a consultation 
apart, and, Clearchus being their spokesman, made 
this reply: For our part, we neither assembled our 
force for war against the Persian king, nor was our 
march directed against him: but Cyrus, as you know 
as well as we, kept inventing fresh pretexts, that he 
might catch you unprepared, and bring us up the 
country to this place. When however we presently 
began to see the danger of his situation, we thought 
it shame before gods and men to desert him, we who 
previously offered ourselves to him for his service. 
But now that Cyrus is dead, we neither lay claim 
to any part of the king’s dominion, nor have we any 
motive for injuring the king’s territory ; nay, we would 
not seek his life, but would march homeward, if we 
were safe from annoyance. Aggression on the other 
hand we will endeavour with the help of heaven to 
repel: whilst if anyone is kind enough to render us 
any service, we will repay the obligation in full 
measure, as far as our ability allows. 

(2) 
modepyoorrec. fut. part, act., from wodepvéw, nom., pl., 

mas. 
ola8a, 2nd, sing., indic. of oléa, a perfect 
form from stem ié. 


joxivOnper. 1st, plur., rst aor., indic., passive 
from aicxbvw. 

mpda0er. Adverb of time. 

apyiic- Gen., sing., fem., rst decl. from apy). 

Grov. Gen., sing., neut., relative pronoun 
from an older form of éerie. 

apivacba. ist aor., inf., middle, from dpirw. 


Secrion II, 


Translate into Greek :— 

(a.) A certain man had two daughters and three 
sons, 

(4.) I am also of that opinion. 

(c.) On the following day he said nothing; but on 
the third he spoke. 
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(d.) Tissaphernes will break down the bridge in 


the course of the night. 
(e.) I am the man whom you seek. 


(/) As the sun was setting, he called together the 


Generals of the Greeks. 


(a) elxé ric ovo Ovyarépag Kai rpei¢ viovde. 

(4) Soxei capoi rabra. 

(c) rij pev borepaig dvddv EXeyer* rij dé rpirn eirer, 
(2) 6 Trwaagepyng riv yéoupay ric vuKrdg Avoet, 
(¢) abrog eipe dv Cyreig. 


(7) iAiov Cévovrog evvexddece rodc rev "EAAjvwr 


arpa rnyobc. 


Secrion III. 


1. Name any exceptions to the general rule that 
nouns in -o¢ not increasing in the genitive are 


masculine. Decline dupvt, dvak, yuri. 


2. Give the future, aorist, and perfect of Baivw, 
ytyveokw, Epyoua, Ovioxw, Give the 1st and 2nd 
aorists of fern, and rin, and state the difference 


in the usage of them, 


3. Name four derivatives from erpardc, and explain 


accurately how they are formed, 


4. Give instances of adverbs used with the article, 
and state the meanings. How should you translate 


J ’ , ‘ , 
To 00, ro Kaddv, TO KaKoy. 


5. Give the comparatives and superlatives of péyac, 


puxpdc, pada, row, Kaxde. 


6. Relate the circumstances of the death of Clear- 
chus: and state two reasons for supposing that 
Proxenus the Bceotian was a personal friend of the 


author. 


(1) dd0¢, KéAevBo¢, vijeoc, véeog, are all feminine; 


so too names of towns, as KéperBoc. 


Sing. Plur, Dual 
N. and V. diwpvé dubpuyec cupuye 
Acc, duipvya émpuyac Subpuye 
Gen. duépuyoc Cuwpixwy Sewpd ory 
Dat. dwpvya Sewpvte dewpv your 
Sing. Plur. Dual 
N. avat dvaxrec dvaxre 
V. drat or dva dvaxrec dvakre 
Acc, &vaxra dvaxrac divaxre 
Gen, dvaxro¢ avdkrwy avaxrow 
Dat. dvaxre dvake avakrou 
Sing. Plur, Dual 
N. yur} yurdicec yuvdice 
Vi. yura yuvdiKec yuvacke 
Acc, yuvaua yuvdicac yuvacke 
Gen, yvvaccdc yvvakeyr yuvatkoiy 
Dat. yuvaci yuvaike yvvaccoiy 
(2) 
Present future aorist. perfect 


Batvw Byow  (trans.) \ éAyea (trans.) \ BeBnca 


hooper (intrans.) § éByy (intrans.) 


yiyveokw §=-yrwcopa byvwr - éyvwea. 
Epyopac eXebropar HAGBov €AnjAvOa, 
Ovickw Bavotpat &0avoy réOynxa. 


VOL, VIII, 








forype 1st aor, éernea, transitive, ‘I placed.’ 
2nd aor. éerny, intransitive, ‘I stood.’ 
rlOnpe ist aor. €0yxa, transitive, rarely used except 
in the singular. 
2nd aor. &@»r, transitive, rarely used in the 
singular, 













































(3) erparyyo¢ from the stems erpar- and ny- 
combined; the o is a stem-suffix, the ¢ the 
inflexional suffix for the nominative case. 

orparwrn¢ from stem erpar- by addition of 
termination -wr expressing agency: the » 
- is the stem-suffix; the ¢ the nominative 
inflexional suffix. 
orparia from stem orpar- by addition of termina- 
tion -a (= .« + stem suffix a), with a 
collective or abstract force. 
orparnAdrne from stems erpar- and »da- 
(lengthened from éAa- verb-stem of éAaivw) 
combined with the termination -rn¢ (= r 
+ stem-suffix » + inflexional nominative 
suffix ¢) expressing agency, 


(4) oi viv = men of the present, ra éxei = matters 
yonder, 

oi wayv = men of rank or influence, 1d meratd 
= the interval. 

ro #00 = sweetness, delightfulness, 

ro kadov = beauty ; so, of moral beauty = goodness, 

rd kaxov = evil, mischief. 


Positive. | Comparative. Superlative. 
(5) meyac, pétor, peyrorog, 
pxpoc, pxpdrepoc, puxporarocg 
peiwy 
eXdoowr, édayrorog i 
pada, paddoy, padiora. 
wond, wer, wuora. 
Kakwec, Kakwy, Kaxwora 
xeipor, xelprora } 


(6) The Greeks were on their way back to Ionia, 
under the treacherous guidance of ‘Tissaphernes. 
Frequent disturbances took place, owing to the 
distrust felt towards each other by the Greeks and 
Persians. Clearchus tried to remedy their unsatis- 
factory relations by coming to a clear understanding 
with Tissaphernes. The latter met him with apparent 
frankness, and invited him to come the next day to 
his tent, with the other Greek generals and officers, 
promising to reveal then the names of the persons 
whose calumnies were the cause of this mutual 
distrust. Clearchus fell into the snare, and went to 
Tissaphernes with four other generals and twenty 
inferior officers. (Acyayoé). é generals were 
admitted to the tent, the rest remained outstde. At a 
given signal the officers outside were overwhelmed 
and put to the sword ; the generals were arrested, sent 
to the court of Persia, and shortly after beheaded. 


(a) Xenophon, in the first chapter of Book III., says 
that Proxenus was an old friend of his (téroc oy 
dpxuiog); and it was on Proxenus’ persuasion that 
Xenophon joined the army of Cyrus as a Volunteer, 


(4) In chapter four of the Second Book we are told 
of an occurrence which happened to Xenophon and 
Proxenus, as they were taking a walk in front of the 
camp near Sittake, one evening after supper. 

EE 
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Hotes of a Pesson on the arrangement of the Smaller Bodies of the Planctary System. 


BY JOSEPH H. COWHAM, F.G.S,, 


Master of Method: Westminster Training College, 


INFORMATION TO BE TAUGHT. 


A. Moons or Satellites. 


1. The Earth has one satellite which 
we call the moon. 


(a) The moon revolves round the earth 


at a distance of 238,000 miles in a 
little less than 30 days. 


(4) It shines by reflected sunlight, and 


owing to the different positions it takes 
with respect to the Earth the illuminated 
portion presents a constantly changing 
appearance giving rise to the Phases 
of the Moon. 


2. Jupiter has four satellites, each about as 
large as the moon, 


(a) These move round the planet with 


great rapidity. Although the nearest 
satellite is nearly as far from Jupiter as 
our moon is from the Earth, it rushes 
the entire distance round the 
planet in less than two of our 
days. 


(4) Jupiter and its four satellites act as a 


clock in the heavens, and sailors and 
other travellers are able to find Green- 
wich time in any part of the world, 
when one of the satellites is seen to pass 
behind the planet. 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND TEACHING 
HINTS. 





Fig. 1. Diagram illustrating the diflerent positions occupied 


by the moon in one revolution round the Earth, 


Refer again to the diagram above. ‘The moon at the posi- 
tion marked A appears to be a full, bright orb, but at B no 
moon can be seen, If the moon were self-luminous, its appear- 


ance would be the same in both positions, 





Fig. 2. Diagram of model used to illustrate,the position and 


movements of the satellites of Jupiter. 


(2) Contrast the movement of the moon round the Earth in 
30 days with the much more rapid movement of the moons of 
Jupiter. The rapidity of movement will be further impressed 
by stating that the moon moves round our earth at above 2,009 


miles per hour, 


(4) Place a light in front of the model which represents 
Jupiter, then move one of the balls representing a satellite until 
it passes behind the planet. This will illustrate an eclipse. 
The children must be told that in the real eclipse of a satellite 
of Jupiter it can be seen to occur over nearly one half the Earth 
at the same time, 7.¢., over that half from which the planet is 


visible, 












or 
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3. Saturn has eight satellites only one of 
which is larger than our moon. Like the 
satellites of Jupiter these moons of Saturn 
move very rapidly round the planet. 


(a) The nearest satellite is about one-third 
q as far from Saturn as the moon is 
distant from the Earth, it moves the 
entire course round the planet in less 


than one of our days. 





(4) The satellite furthest from Saturn is 
about nine times as far from its planet 
as the moon is distant from the Earth, 
it travels over one revolution in 
about 2} months. 


4. The most striking feature in connection 
with Saturn are the three rings of matter 
which surround the planet. 


These rings are held by astronomers to 
be composed of an immense number of 
small bodies revolving round the planet 
with very great velocity, 





The difference in the brightness of the 
rings is due to the particles in the 
innermost or dark ring being few and 
far apart, whilst in the outer and inner 
bright rings the particles are more 
numerous and much closer together. 


B. Minor Planets or Plane- 
toids. 


aa 
Between the planets Mars sw 
and Jupiter there is a very 
great distance. In this 
space instead of one large 
planet being found as some of the old 
astronomers predicted, there are very 
many small ones called Minor Planets 
or Planetoids. 


In 1845 only five of these tiny bodies had 
been discovered but sincethen additions 
have been made’ year by year until now 
there are known to be more than 250, 











Fig. 3. Drawing to show the position of the cight satellites 
of Saturn, 


(a) The great velocity of movement will be apparent if we 
state how rapidly the moon moves round our Earth. 


(6) By means of this comparison the class should be impressed 
with the vast area over which Saturn and its system of moons 
extends, as well as with the rapidity of the movement of the 
satellites, 





Fig. 4. Saturn and its rings. 


3 represents the dark ring, 
2 is the inner bright ring. 
1 is the outer bright ring. 


Lead the class first to the fact that each particle of ring 
material reflects sunlight. This may be illustrated by reference 
to the bright dust particles glittering in a beam of sunlight. 
The same example will also illustrate the fact that the more 
particles found in a given space, the greater will be the amount 
of light reflected, 





Fig. 5. In the above drawing the space between Mars and 
Jupiter is seen to be very great when compared with that 
between the’Earth and Mars, 


The dotted area represents the position within which most of 
the minor planets are found to move, 


It is interesting to note that these bodies are constantly being 
discovered ; when, however, the scholars are told that a 
telescope is needed to see them, they will infer their small size. 
They make up for their want of size by their number. 
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C. Comets and Meteors. 


The remaining bodies which have a close 
connection with the planetary system are 
Comets and Meteors. 


(a) Whilst planets keep nearly the same 
distance from the sun comets and 
meteors approach very near at times, 
and afterwards they remove to immense 
distances from the sun, and some never 
return. 


(+) Planets reflect light, but meteors be- 
come self-luminous when, by reason of 
friction due to their rapid flight through 
the air, they blaze out and form what 
we term shooting stars. 


(c) Comets change their appearance very 
much in different parts of their orbits. 
When they are far from the sun they 
seem very small and slowly-moving 
bodies, but when they approach the sun 
their speed is quickened, their 
tails are lengthened, and they 
become so hot as to give some 
light of their own. 























Fig. 6. Comparison between the orbit of a planet and that ox 
a comet E and a group of meteors F. 


(a) A represents the orbit of a planet. B represents the 


orbit of a comet. 


(4) The fact that planets reflect light is shown by the different 

hases which they manifest. The sudden blaze of a meteor is 
familiar to all, though the notion of falling stars may need 
correction, The development of heat by friction should be 
shown by actual experiment. A string passed rapidly through 
the closed hand, or simply rubbing the two hands together, 
will be effective illustrations, 


(c) Illustrate these changes by a drawing such as Fig. 6. 
D represents a comet approaching the sun; E is the same comet 
near the sun, The reason of these changes must be left at 

resent. The facts, however, as represented by the diagram, are 
interesting, and will be readily remembered. 





BLACKBOARD SKETCH. 


Satellites. 


2. The Moon is the Earth’s Satellite. 


- The small bodies which revolve round the different planets are called 


It revolves in nearly 30 days, The 


changes in its appearance are termed the phases of the Moon. 


3- Jupiter has four Satellites. 


They move very rapidly. 


By means of their _ 


eclipses travellers in distant countries can tell Greenwich time. 


4- Saturn has eight Moons. 
moon, 


inner bright rings. 
5. The Minor Planets are small bodies revolving round the Sun, chiefly in 
the space between Mars and Jupiter. 
discovered every year. 
6, Comets and Meteors differ from Planets in the orbits they occupy, and in 
being self-luminous. 


Saturn has three rings—the 


They all move much more rapidly than our 


dark ring, the outer bright and 


Some of these bodies are 








How to Teach School Children to Sing 
from Hotes. 


BY W. G, MCNAUGHT, 
Associate of The Royal Academy of Music, 





Diviston III.—Sranparps III. anv IV, 
Code Requirement, 

Note Test.» (Modulator.) To sol-fa from the Examiner's 
pointing on the modulator, or from dictation, in any key, 
simple passages in the major diatonic scale, including 
fe and ta in stepwise progression, used thus :—s fe s— 
@ ta l. 


Examples. Key C or D. 


G)dmoelaenfrsfnsdtlsfesfnad' 
talsltdand 





Key F or G. 
(2)damrdtdrndtaltdrnasfesfra 


Note Test.—(Written or printed.) To sol-fa at sight a 
written or printed exercise, including the notes of the 
Doh chord in any order, and any other notes of the major 
diatonic scale in stepwise succession. 


Examples. Key C or D. 
()ddmrdmsfnslsltd. 
Key F or G. ‘ 
(zZ)smsdrnafndtds,ltdsard 
[The foregoing requirements and examples are quoted 
from a revised edition* of the Instructions as to Exami- 
nation in Singing, recently issued by the Scotch Depart- 
ment. As the next edition to be issued by the English 
Department will probably follow the new Scotch copy, 





* C 5442, price 24d, 
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the wording and examples of the latter will be quoted in 
the remaining papers this series. The alterations 
made are chiefly verbal, and the examples of tests are 
new ; the tune tests from Division I. upwards, illustrating 
the use of the range 


d to d@' 
and g, to 8 


(tonic and octave) 
(dominant to dominant) 


The necessity for special practice of the dominant range 
is mentioned in Section 10 (March number, p. 27), and 
the specimen tune tests hitherto given abundantly illus- 
trate this tonal construction. The alterations for Divisions 
III. and IV. will be commented on as‘the various topics 
are considered. } 


84. The modulator work must now include free leaps 
to and from any tone of the major diatonic scale (that is 
to say, the tones of the Doh, Soh and Fah chords). Most 
teachers will find it necessary to prepare their voluntaries, 
or at least to think over them beforehand. Otherwise 
they may find themselves pointing certain successions over 
and over again, or trying to avoid this fault by pointing 
ugly unmelodious successions that quickly cease to interest 
and instruct pupils. A little practice and careful obser- 
vation will soon enable a teacher to make voluntaries that 
are fairly tuneful if they are not absolute tunes. Volun- 
taries need not always be rhythmic because if uncertain 
singers have fallen into the swing of a regular pulse they 
often feel impelled to sing a tone before they have pro- 
perly preconceived it. But as skill increases it greatly 
adds to the interest of voluntaries if they have a rhythmic 
swing, that is, a regular pulse which a teacher can easily 
establish by designing to do so. Again, phrases that 
fairly balance one another can be shown by lifting the 
pointer where necessary. Quick movement from note to 
note is rarely practicable. Half pulses at the rate of 
about M. 70 can be followed, especially if they involve 
repetitions of a rhythmic shape already impressed upon 
the ear. In constructing such passages it is well to use 
stepwise movement or to repeat tones already struck. 


Specimen Rhythmic Voluntary. 


M. 60 or 70. Doh = E. 
la :d jm ff ca i | je cm \ 
imo :d jm arcd |r + ee \ 
jo :@ (@22 [2 21 inten} 
ir ‘2 jm . 3s s, 17 jd it— | 


q 
Directly the swing of the pulse is established the pointer 
may anticipate the coming pulse without inconvenience. 
It will be observed that the above specimen divides 
only the stronger pulses and that the rhythm TAA TAA 
TAATAI TAA comes again and again. 


85. No matter how carefully voluntaries are prepared 
they soon cease to engage the interested attention of 
pupils if time after time they are sung in precisely the 
same way, namely, the whole class singing every note the 
teacher points. Innumerable ways of pitting one section 
of a class against another will occur to every thoughtful 
teacher. The interest and emulation evolved by little 
contests of skill assist the discipline and culture of a class 
in a surprising manner, and they enable an observant 
teacher to ascertain the abilities of individuals in the best 
possible way. In Section 29 several useful methods of 
varying practice were described. The following are other 
plans of practice :— 

(1) The teacher announces he will point say four notes. 
The class to notice and recollect what was pointed, and 
then to sing them. . 

(2) The class to be divided into two, three, four or more 
sections. Each section to be responsible for one or more 
notes, and to sing only these as pointed. 









_ (3) The class to be divided as above. Each section to 
sing a note in turn, #¢., not look out for one particular 
tone, but for the one that falls to its turn. 


86. Teachers should have some definite intention when 
pointing. The voluntaries should be designed (1) to 
practice some particular leap or difficulty, (2) to give 
fluency, (3) as tests similar to those likely to be applied 
by the Department. 


87. The practice of sol-faaing may be easily overdone, 
the result being that pupils are incapable of singing at 
sight very simple passages to words or to the syllable /aa. 
It is true that the Code does not require from any Division 
power to sing tests without sol-faaing. This fact, how- 
ever, does not affect the more important fact that no 
really good results even in sol-faaing can be attained 
unless pupils are accustomed to think and sing without 
necessarily uttering the sol-fa names. 

The utility of laaing in helping pupils to tell ear tests 
was shown in Sections 64 to 67. It is not, of course, that 
the syllable /aa has any special virtue apart from the 
influence it may exert upon purity and sweetness of voice 
quality. Any other syllable or syllables that are not the 
sol-fa syllables will answer the purpose in view, In fact 
it is better for sight-singing purposes to vary the singing 
syllables from time to time. Thus the following exercises 
will be found to be instructive and amusing :— 

(1) Follow pointing, using the names of the letters 
of the alphabet, A to Z, or the names of figures one 
to ten repeated as necessary. 

(2) Follow pointing, using some well-known or 
easily remembered words over and over again until 
the end of the voluntary. 


Example. 
Es a i me Ge 
Sing sweet-ly and clear-ly, sing sweet-ly and clear -ly. 
See, ae eee | ae ee ae ee 
Sing sweet-ly and clear-ly, sing sweet-ly and clear-ly, 


The name of a school or street, &c., will of course 
equally well answer the purpose. 


(3) The teacher sings a short phrase to the sol-fa 
syllables, and the class replies, singing to laa or other 
syllables as directed. 

(4) If difficult leaps are to be practised it will be 
best for the class to first sol-fa and then vocalise. 


88. Abundant blackboard practice should be given in 
conjunction with the modulator work. An advantage of 
a written or printed exercise over a modulator exercise is 
that a pupil can see what is coming. The plans of in- 
teresting a class described in Sections 85 to 87 are of 
course equally available for blackboard exercises. It will 
be observed that the wrif/en note test, described in the 
requirements above, is only equivalent to the modulator 
test of the preceding Division, the leaps being confined 
to the doh chord. The tests given in Section 35 will 
therefore answer as specimens of written tests for this 
Division. 


89. The tones /¢ and /a, the newest features of the note 
requirements, will be dealt with separately. The series of 
effects we call ‘a key’ has been shown to be the result of 
poising three similarly formed chords at certain distances 
or intervals from one another (see section 33). Thus the 
scale has been described as being derived from the tones 
of the Doh, Soh and Fah chords, 


oe, 
tay 
8 5 fo 
f n 
T 
a 


It has also been noticed (sec. 33) that iteration tends to 


! make a Soh chord or a Fah chord sound like a new Doh 
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chord (a chord of repose) because the ear forgets the former 
Doh chord. It will be easily seen then that if the Soh 
chord is so ready to be regarded as a Doh chord the use 
of the tone fe will help the impression. This is why the 
free use of fe (by leap to and from) practically changes 
the key, and as the sol-fa syllables in this connection are 
not attached to their accustomed mental effects, such a 
method of notation has to be employed with great 
discretion. All these facts are reproduced when ta is 
used. ta helps to make the Fah chord sound like a Doh 
chord because it provides what te could not, viz., a new 
fah. Leaps to and from ta therefore create difficulties for 
the reason given above. The code recognises the 
difficulties associated with fe and ta by expressly 
stipulating that only the easiest use of these tones will be 
tested. ‘Thus, fe is to be always preceded and followed 
by s (s fe s) and ta is to be always preceded by d' above 
and followed by 1 below. 


(To be continued.) 


Science Hotes. 





Proressor Titpen’s address to the Chemical Section 
of the British Association contains some remarks which 
will interest teachers, and possibly irritate them too, 
He thinks that at the present time ‘ England is as well 
provided with places of instruction for the study of 
chemistry as any country in the world, and that a very 
large proportion of the heads of the chemical schools 
have shown by their own activity in research that they 
are qualified to give instruction of the highest kind. 
But plenty of colleges, competent teachers, and abun- 
dance of pupils have not produced what could rea- 
sonably have been expected in the way of original 
research, or even of accurate analytical work.’ Of 
course not. Well appointed laboratories dnd eminent 
professors are very well, but so long as students have 
to pass examinations they will, if they are wise, work 
for them. ‘The responsibility rests not with them, but 
very largely with the eminent professors themselves. 
‘I could point,’ says the Professor, ‘to prominent 
schools where the chemistry and other branches of 
science are taught by a peripatetic South Kensington 
teacher who arrives weekly with his box of tricks,’ 
This is rather hard on the South Kensington teacher 
and the peripatetic system, The peripatetic system 
is, of course, only a temporary expedient. Without it, 
in the case mentioned, as in many others, chemistry 
would not be taught at all, or what might be almost as 
bad, taught without the help derived trom the box of 
tricks which the Professor makes merry with, In time 
every large school will have its own teacher and its own 
box of tricks, Has the Professor himself never made 
use of a box of tricks? And then why should 
it be thought an impossible thing for a competent 
teacher to hail from South Kensington? The 
Professor must settle that point with the Dean of the 
Science School. Most of the so-called science teach- 
ing sustained by the Science and Art Department is 
done by people of this kind, he tells us. Be it so. In 
our opinion the country might be worse served. 
It appears to us that to attack the _ institutions 
which are doing a great work is inopportune and ill- 
advised, Itis scarcely worth while arguing the main 
charge. ‘To compare a South Kensington science 
teacher to a man who has ten minutes’ start with the 








book will be oes as nonsense at first sight by 
everybody, even by the Professor himself. Surely it 
is no more necessary that a man should be an accom- 
plished chemist in order that he may teach the ele- 
ments of chemistry than that a man should be an 
eminent mathematician before he can adequately ex- 
plain the principles of arithmetic or a first rate artist 
before he can give suitable instruction in geometry 
and perspective. It is true a man cannot teach what 
he does not know, but it is equally true that only a 
few can teach effectively what they do know. Know- 
ledge is only one of the qualifications of a competent 
teacher. ' 

Meantime it would be a good thing if the professors 
could themselves agree as to the best methods of 
teaching, or else agree to leave the matter open. Onl 
give teachers more liberty to teach what they think 
best, and in the way they find most effective, and there 
would soon be a marked improvement in the science 
teaching of the country, It matters little where you 
go, it is pretty much the same, nearly all the earnest 
vigorous work is done with the distinct view of passing 
some examination, Till that is changed it is vain to 
look for any great improvement. 


* * 
* 


Tue requirements for obtaining certificates to teach 
are raised somewhat. ‘The possession of a degree no 
longer entitles its possessor to teach subjects not 
covered by his degree. Practically, the most import- 
ant change is that relating to payment on two subjects 
only other than—(1) Practical Plane and Solid Geo- 
metry, and (5) Mathematics. Much can be said for 
the restriction to two science subjects. A _ lad 
with other subjects to learn cannot devote his atten- 
tion profitably to more. One wonders that the step 
had not been taken before. But even now the restric- 
tion is only upon payment, not upon examination, A 
boy may still present himself for examination in a 
dozen science subjects, and be rewarded for it perhaps 
by obtaining a National Scholarship. Would it not be 
wise for the Department to go a little farther and make 
excellence in a few subjects, rather than mediocrity in 
many, the basis of distributing their rewards, 


* * 
x 


Ir must never be forgotten that the nation owes much 
to the Science and Art Department, much more than 
many critics are prepared to admit. Years before the 
present awaking to our deficiencies and requirements 
it was up and doing. Its teachers had often to create 
the desire for what they had to supply. They worked 
hard and successfully, but unfortunately they could 
not do it for nothing. It cannot be said that the 
Department ever asked or expected them to do so. 
We trust that no dread of Lord Randolph Churchill will 
lead the Science and Art Department to pare down 
their payments to such a point as will cease to make it 
worth the while of teachers in every part of the country 
to teach such classes as they can get together with zeal 
and satisfaction. 
+9 

Tue New Directory for 1888—g9 has been recently 
issued. As usual, the chief changes are printed in 
italic type. There are some important alterations and 
additions. A new elementary stage in general physics 
has been prepared, suggested, no doubt, by the new 
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elementary chemistry. Some preliminary acquaint- 
ance with the barest elements of chemistry and physics 
are felt to be indispensable in studying other branches 
of knowledge. It is gratifying that this has been 
recognised, and to some extent provided for. In all 
probability the new subject will become popular, both 
with teachers and pupils. 


* * 
x 


Sir James Cricntron-Browne contributed an article 
to the August number of the ational Review, on 
Hand-craft. His paper is well worth an attentive 
perusal. We do not share his apprehension that the 
withdrawal of scholars for two or three hours a week 
for manual instruction from the obligatory school 
work, while the requirements of examiners remain 
the same, could only lead to increased over-pressure. 
He says that the attempt to provide such workshops 
in Manchester has proved a failure, but he omits to 
state that there are not a few other instances in which 
such experiments have not proved a failure but a very 
conspicuous success. Sir James. gives excellent 
reasons for conclusions to which many others had 
already come, that drawing and modelling should 
henceforward occupy a prominent part in all school 
programmes. ‘ Time,’ he says, ‘must be found for the 
thorough and methodical teaching of drawing, which 
in infant schools should occupy one half the time, 
and in elementary schools hold a much more pro- 
minent and honoured place than it has heretofore 
done. Drawing and modelling, it appears to me, 
offer the true universal training of the hand, the best 
exercise for developing the hand centres in the brain, 
and the most suitable introduction to the handicrafts 
which the great bulk of our people must follow for a 
living.’ ‘The enormous importance of the early intro- 
duction of hand training is based upon the physio- 
logical fact that recent research has proved that the 
most active period of the development of the hand 
centres of the brain extends from the fourth to the 
fifteenth year. Children whose hands have been Reft 
untrained up to the fifteenth year are practically in- 
capable of high manual efficiency ever afterwards, 


-— -~0er 


Beanne D'Arc, by Pamartine. 


JEANNE D’ARC. JOAN OF ARC. 


XX. 

Jeanne arriva 4 Chinon Joan arrived at Chinon 

dans ces circonstances. under such circumstances. 

On la logea dans levoisinage, They lodged’ her in the 

neighbourhood, 

au chateau du sire de Gau- in the castie of Gaucourt. 
court. 

Visitée par les dames Visited by the ladies 

et par les seigneurs de la and lords of the king's re- 
suite du roi, tinue, — t 

sa simplicité ramena les uns, Joan’s simplicity (artless- 
ness) dispelled the preju 
dices of some, 

and strengthened the faith 
of others. 

Les chevaliers qui tenaient The knights who were 

pour le roi dans Orléans for the king if Orleans 

avaient trop besoin d’un stood too much in need of 
miracle a miracle 


édifia les autres. 








pour hésiter A croire & sa to hesitate to believe in her 
mission. mission. 

Ils envoyérent quelques-uns They sent some of their 
des leurs number 

implorer et encourager leur to call for and encourage 


uture libératrice. their future deliverer 
(Saviour). 
Le Dauphin, & leur instiga- The Dauphin, at their insti- 
tion, gation, 
consentit enfin & la recevoir ; at last consented to receive 
her ; 


but, from the very first day, 

he desired to prove (try, 
test) her. 

L’humble paysanne de Dom- The humble peasant of 
remy fut introduite, Domremywas introduced, 

dans son costume de bergére, in her shepherdess dress, 

devant cette cour d’hommes before this court of men at 
d’armes, arms, 

de conseillers, de courtisans councillors, courtiers 
et de reines, queen. 

Le Dauphin, vétu The Dauphin, clothed 

avec une simplicité affectée with affected simplicity, 

et confondu dans les groupes and mingling in the groups 

de ses chevaliers richement of his knights richly armed 
armés, 

laissa A dessein la jeune fille 


mais, dés le premier jour, 
il voulut Péprouver. 


and 


designedly left the young 
maiden 

dans le doute sur celui d’entre in doubt as to which of them 
tous 

qui était son souverain., was her sovereign. 

‘Si Dieu linspire véritable- ‘If God really inspires her,’ 
ment, 

se dit-il, said he to himself, 

illa ménera & celui qui a seul he will guide her to him who 

alone 

dans ses veines le sang royal ; has royal blood in his veins ; 

si c’est le démon, if the evil spirit inspires her, 

il la ménera au plus apparent he will guide her to the 

most likely one 

dentre mes hommesd’armes.’ among my knights.’ 

Jeanne s’avanga en effet, Joan in truth advanced, 

confuse, éblouie, et comme confused, dazzled, and as if 
indécise uncertain 

entre cette foule, among that crowd, 

mais cherchant d’un regard but seeking with a_ timid 


timide, look, 
parmi tous, le seul vers lequel among all, the only one to 
whom 


she was sent. 

She recognised him without 
asking anyone ; 

modeste- and going modestly, 


elle était envoyée. 

Elle le reconnut sans inter- 
roger personne ; 

et se dirigeant 
ment, 

mais sans hésitation, verslui, but without hesitation to- 
wards him (the Dauphin), 

she fell on her knees 


elle tomba A genoux 
before the young king. 


devant le jeune roi. 


‘Ce n’est pas moi qui suis le ‘It is not I who am the 
roi, king, 
lui dit le prince, en cherthant said the prince to her, while 
trying 


A la jeter dans le doute,’ to make her doubt. 

Mais Jeanne, que son coeur But Joan, whose heart in- 
illuminait, spired her with the truth, 

insistant avec plus d= force: — greater energy, 

said ; 

‘Par mon Dieu, gentil prince, ‘ By Heaven, noble prince, 

¢c’est vous, dit-elle, et non un it is yourself and no other !’ 
autre |’ 

Puis, d’une voix plus haute 

et plus solennelle : 

‘ Trés - noble 
Dauphin | 

poursuivit Jeanne, le roi des continued Joan, ‘the King of 
cieux vous mande Heaven sends you word 


Then, in a louder 
and more solemn voice : 
Seigneur ‘ Most noble Dauphin !’ 
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par moi que vous serez sacré by me that you will be con- 
secrated 

and crowned in the town of 
Rheims, , 

and his lieutenant in the 
kingdom of France.’ 

At this sign, the 
marvelled 

and the Dauphin was deeply 
moved 

with admiration for 
beautiful maiden. 

However, he desired another 
sign 

(still) more difficult 
secret ; 

and, drawing her away from 
his courtiers 


et couronné dans la ville de 
Reims, 

et son lieutenant au royaume 
de France!’ 

A ce signe, la cours’émerveilla court 

et le Dauphin s’émut 

d’admiration pour la belle the 
fille. 

Toutefois il voulut un autre 
signe 

plus difficile et plus secret ; and 


et, l’entrainant A l’écart de sa 


cour 

dans une embrasure de into the recess of a window, 
fenétre, 

il s’entretint A voix basse he conversed with her in a 
avec elle low voice 


about a secret of his soul 

which troubled (tormented) 
his conscience, 

and which secretly inspired 
him with doubts 

as to his right to the throne. 

This secret had never been 
revealed 

by him tovanyone. 


sur un mystére de son Ame 
qui travaillait sa conscience 


et qui lui inspirait secréte- 
ment des doutes 

sur son droit au tréne. 

Ce mystere n’avait jamais 
été révélé 

par lui A personne. 


La réponse inspirée de The inspired reply of Joan, 
Jeanne, 

bien quelle ne fit pas although it was not heard 
entendue 


by those present, 
spread before all eyes a 


des assistants, 
répandit visiblement la sécu- 


rité sense of security 

et la joie sur le visage du and joy over the Dauphin’s 
Dauphin. countenance. 

Souvent, et  récemment Often, and again recently, 
encore, 

il s’était renfermé dans son he had shut himself up in 
oratoire, his oratory, 


beseeching the Almighty 
with tears, that 
if he were truly the lawful 


priant Dieu avec larmes que, 


s'il était en effet le légitime 


héritier heir 
du ogee, la Providence to the kingdom, Providence 
voulfit would 


assure it to him and defend 
his heritage, or at least 


le lui confirmer et défendre 

son héritage pour lui, ou du 
moins 

lui éviter la mort et lui as- 
surer asile 

parmi les Espagnols ou les 
Ecossais, 

ses seuls amis. 

* Je te dis de la part de Dieu, 

lui répéte Jeanne A voix plus 
haute 

et en le saluant, 

que tu es vrai fils de roi 


save him from death and 
secure him a refuge 

among the Spanish 
Scotch, 

his only friends. 

‘I tell thee from God,’ 

Joan repeated to him with 
a louder voice 

as she saluted him, 

‘that thou art the true son of 
a king 

and the heir of France !’ 


or 


et héritier de la France !’ 


Grammatical Notes, Questions, Sentences, and Pieces 
for Translatfon to Jeanne d’Arc. 


CHAPTER XX, 


Croire quelque chose, is to consider it true: croire a quelque 
chose, is, to have faith, confidence, trust in it: croire aux 
sorciers, is, to believe that there are such beings as sorcerers ; 


croire les serciers, is, to believe what sorcerers say: croire en 
Dieu, is, to believe in the existence of God. Dés = from; des 
= some ; dés que = as soon as. Ze frés humble (is the adso- 
lute superlative); fe plus humble (is the superlative of com- 
parison ). 








Oral Teaching: The Preparation of 
Bessons and of Hotes of essons. 


BY JOSEPH H. COWHAM, F.G.S., 
Master of Method: Westminster Training College. 


The Art of Questioning. 


Seeing that questions form so valuable a feature in 
all oral instruction, it becomes of the first importance 
that a teacher should acquire and develop the art of 
questioning. There are many first class speakers who 
think clearly, and who can deliver a continuous diis- 
course with great eloquence and ease, who, neverthe- 
less fail entirely when they attempt to question a class 
of children. ‘The reason of this is found in the fact 
that they have not received the necessary training. 
This training involves the fulfilment of three main 
conditions, viz. :— 


(1) The power to think logically and to 
state clearly; (2) Good models of the art of 
questioning for imitation, and (3) Practice 
in the actual effort of teaching. 

Other things being equal, those with wide information 
make the best teachers; at the same time there are others 
whose stock of knowledge is limited, but whose skill in 
questioning and in communicating obtained by imitation of 
good els and much practice, is such that they teach 
with much success, It is further important that a teacher 
should begin to embody his thoughts in interrogative 
expression early in life before other modes of speech have 
become set and habityal. 


The following rules should be observed in forming 
questions. It should, however, be remembered that no 
amount of study of rules can make up for lack of 
practice under skilful direction :— 


1, The es of a question should be simple and 
familiar.—The ability to come down to the level of 
thé scholar’s knowledge and to embody our thoughts 
in the language of the child is of great value to the 
teacher. A pupil cannot be expected to answer 
readily and successfully if there is any doubt in his 
mind as to the meaning of the several terms of a 
question, or if his thought is expended to any con- 
siderable extent in grasping the meaning of the 
question as a whole. 





2. The question should be definite and free from 


ambiguity.—It is almost as fatal to good questioning 
that = scholar be in doubt upon the point of a 
question as that he fail to understand its terms. As 
an example of questioning which results in leaving 
the mind in doubt the following may be quoted. 


A teacher was recently giving a lesson upon ‘ the seasons.’ 
Holding a rotating globe in his hand, he said, ‘ You see 
these two s, one at either end ; well the globe turns 
round upon the piece of wire joiningthem. Now, what is 
that piece of wire called which runs through the earth from 

le to pole? Amswers:—1. The telegraph. 2. The 
Zarth’s axis, The fault in the teacher’s question in this 
example consisted in his confusing in its terms two distinct 
things, viz., the illustration with the thing illustrated. 

When questions which are wanting in clearness of state- 
ment are frequently set, they result in the formation of a 
habit of guessing on the part of the children. Instead of 
being trained to expect one correct reply only the scholars 
cast about for probable answers and supply any that may 
possess the slightest association with the question. 
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Whenever the teacher receives, in answer to his ques- 
tions, erroneous replies one after the other until at last some 

pil either able to supply the deficiency in the question or 
ortunate in making a guess, gives the correct answer, and 
the teacher pleased to be thus rescued from a difficult 
position says ‘ Yes, that is just the answer I wanted,’ it will 
almost invariably be found that the teacher did not get the 
—— he wanted at first because he did not ask properly 
or it. 


3- When a question has been put in simple lan- 
guage, do not immediately proceed to amend it by 








introducing an additional fact or idea, or attempt to 











replace it by a second question entirely different :— 





uestioning of the following kind is sometimes heard :— 
A distinction is being pointed out between the stems of 
ee and those of trees; the children are to notice the 
act that trees have strong and solid trunks and branches, 
whilst grasses have hollow and for the most part slender 
stems. After showing the stems of various grasses, and a 
section of the trunk, or of a large branch of a tree, the 
teacher wishes the children to state in their own words the 
difference they observe. Instead of taking the grasses, 
and after examining the hollow structure of the stem and 
representing its structure by a diagram on the board, then 
dealing in the same way with the structure of a section of 
the trunk of a tree—exaggerating somewhat the peculiari- 
ties of each—thus continuing and deepening the sense of 
difference first gained by direct observation, and finally 
asking the simple and direct question, What difference do 
you observe between the cut end of the grass and that 
of the tree trunk ?—instead of proceeding in this thorough 
and straightforward way, the following unskilful method of 
questioning is sometimes followed: ‘ You see the cut end 
of this grass stem and of this tree trunk ; tell me what 
difference you notice between them? You saw me cut 
across the stem of grass, and I want you to compare it 
with that of the tree trunk. What is the grass stem like ? 

In this example there are two distinct questions. The first 
was quite correct, and if it had been allowed to remain, it 
would have been most likely correctly answered ; the teacher, 
however, thought that the comparison it demanded was pro- 
bably in advance of his class, hence he proceeded to simplify 
his question, and instead of requiring a comparison between 
two objects before the class he asks for the results of their 
observation of only one. Some of the children will answer 
the first question, some of them the second, and all will be 
more or less bewildered. 


4. Questions should be logically arranged.—It has 
already been frequently urged in these pages that 
questions should be used chiefly for the educational 
effect which they are calculated to produce. In order 
that they may stimulate to intellectual effort of the 
best kind they should be arranged so that if the series 
of questions and answers were taken down they would 
exhibit a clear and consecutive narrative. In order 
to secure this sequence a thorough preparation of the 
lesson is essential. Now, whilst it is of the highest 
importance that the teacher should prepare the order 
in which the several portions of his lesson must be 
taken, and picture to his mind the prebable course 
the children will follow at certain difficult and critical 
stages of the lesson, it should be remembered that 
nothing is more likely to render his lesson discon- 
nected in thought and dead in delivery than the 
preparation of the actual questions to be set during 
the giving of the lesson. ‘These must of necessity be 
controlled by the nature of the answers the children 
give ; and as these cannot with certainty be anticipated 
neither can the consequent questions be determined, 
Furthermore, the teacher is occupied in the effort of 
memory necessary to recall the precise form of the 
next question instead of his thought being concen- 
trated upon the answers of his class and the state of 
mind these answers reveal. The best preparation is 








that of a thorough mastery of the entire subject, and 
a complete view of the leading features of the lesson 
in the order of teaching; then, having acquired a 
facility in framing questions, it will be found that these 
will proceed in a well ordered sequence, A limited 
divergence from the prepared plan may be permitted 
in order to give any explanations which the children’s 
answers may suggest, taking care, however, to bring 
back the class with as little violence to consecutive 
thought as possible to the next step in the lesson, 


5. Questions should demand a reasonable effort on 
the part of the scholar:—It is as necessary that we 
avoid questions which can be answered with little or no 
thought, as that we carefully abstain from setting 
questions which no previous teaching justifies, 


lf for example a class of children have been told that 
London stands on the Thames; London is then compared 
in size with Liverpool, Hull, and Newcastle respectively ; 
they are further told that the Thames carries more shipping 
on its waters than any other English port; that the 
river supplies most of the inhabitants of Lobloe with water, 
and that it carries away their refuse. With these facts 
before them the following questions may very fairly be set. 


1. Which is the most important of the following rivers :— 
the Humber, Thames, or Mersey ? 














2. Why is the Thames so important ? 





3. Why is the Thames more important than the Tyne. 





The first question requires an exercise of judgment 
in order to decide upon the claim of the Thames to pre- 
eminent position. 

The second question serves to exercise the memory in 
recalling and recounting the entire series of claims upon 
which the importance of the Thames is based. 

The third question demands a comparison between 
the series of claims just enumerated, and those which a 
much smaller town and port would (4y iz/ference) invest the 
Tyne. 

Whilst the questions stated above are thus seen to 
arise fairly out of the matter previously communicated, 
and at the same time to awaken and exercise simple 
and useful intellectual effort, the following questions 
are faulty. 


1. Place the rivers mentioned in the order of their 


2. So we see that the Thames is the most important 
river. Is it not? 
————————— 








The first question requires a further statement of facts. 
The second question can be answered without awaken- 
ing any effort on the part of the class. 


Answers to Questions.—Nothing manifests the 
tact and resource of a teacher more fully than the 
readiness and skill with which he deals with the 
answers to his questions, What is the meaning of the 
word ‘grazing’ in the sentence ‘the horses were 
grazing in the field’? asked a teacher. ‘Eating’ 
answered a boy less anxious to be correct than to be 
first in reply. ‘No,’ said the teacher, passing to 
another child for a more correct answer. It was 
afterwards suggested to the teacher that the first boy’s 
answer should have been utilised and not negatived. 
‘Yes, the horses were eating as you say; but suppose 
you saw the same horses feeding out of their nose- 
bags in the street, you could not say then that they 
were “grazing.” ‘Think a moment; you have just read 
about these horses grazing in a field. What would be 
their food? Grass. Now tell me what grazing 
means. 
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Children very rarely answer entirely without thought 
and, whilst we check the habit of guessing and all 
hasty and ill considered speech, we must take care not 
to discourage all effort on the part of our scholars by 
receiving as entirely wrong that which is in part 
correct, 

The importance of insisting upon full answers to 
questions has already been urged. All broken and 
fragmentary utterances on the part of children must be 
discouraged, so that their answers may be of assistance 
to them in their efforts after careful thought and accurate 
expression, 

To this intellectual result there may be added a 
disciplinary effect if only we receive our replies from 
as wide a class area as possible ; for whilst answers are 
accepted from the brighter members of a class, who are 
thus encouraged to maintain their leading position, it 
is very necessary that the slower members should be 
stimulated to effort by frequent appeal. In this way 
the full advantage which emulation, working through 
the entire class, yields, may be secured, 


(7% b¢ continued.) 
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How ax Scotch School tors Examined. 





Jnfants._-Reading.—There were three classes who 
read from Blackie’s ‘Comprehensive Primers,’ I. and 
II., and from Nelson's ‘ New Royal Reader,’ 2nd Series. 
In first class all read, in lower classes each read till 
the Inspector said ‘ Next.’ 


Writing.—While one class read the others wrote 
the capitals A, G, ), Y, and small letters up to A. 


Arithmetic.— All| were arranged in gallery, and some- 
thing like the following tests were given :—g and 5 ? 
7and 8? 14 and 6? 10 and 7? 8 and 4? 9 and 7? 
14 and 7? 11 and 8? 7 away from g? 6 less than 15? 
4 from 12? 5 from 7? 3 from 20? &c. A sheep has 
four legs, a hen two; how many legs altogether? How 
many legs have two cows and one calf? 


Object Lesson —Pupil teacher gave a lesson on the 
‘Ostrich. Inspector did not interfere. Mistress 
gave a lesson on ‘Colour.’ A list of lessons on 
Animals, Manufactures, and Mining was submitted. 


Music.—Seale of C. drdmdfdsadldtdd. 


One action song was sung. 


Schedule called the first day of examination and 
the infants were heard the second day. 


STANDARD I. 


Reading.—(‘ New Royal Reader,’ 1., and ‘ Compre- 
hensive Reader,’ 1.). All the pupils read—half from 
one book and half from the other, the slower ones 
being asked for two paragraphs, 


Writing was taken from ‘Comprehensive Reader,’ 
and the pupils being numbered 1, 2, 3 all round, wrote 
a line corresponding to their numbers, Spelling was 


asked, and the meaning of simple phrases or of words, 
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Arithmetic.—This as usual given in words, the 
pupils being arranged so as to prevent copying :— 
I, 402 + 900 + 390 + 401 + 60. 


2,153. Ans. 
2. 948 + 785 + 989 + 786 + 845. 
4:353: Ans. 


3. 409 — 125. 284. Ans, 


Music.—The teacher inted a few intervals as 


a@fismrs t @', and then the children sang “Pretty 
little Sunbeam.’ 


Sranparp II, 


Reading.—(Blackie’s ‘Comprehensive Reader,’ IT., 
and ‘ New Royal Reader,’ II.) All read, half a dozen 
from each book alternately round the class, a sentence, 
a paragraph, or more according to fluency. 


Dictation—Three lines were taken from the book 
used all the year, and were read in single words by 
the pupil teicher who had charge of the class, The 
slates were examined and then grouped into those 
having no errors, one error, two errors, &c, ‘The 
results were noted by the Inspector. 

‘The meaning of words and phrases asked, and the 
nouns were pointed out by some of the smarter 
fellows. 

The copy-books were not looked at, but the pen- 
manship on slates was minutely examined. 


Musi¢e was taken along with the higher standards. 


Arithmetic.—Read in words—pupils stood back-to- 
back, 
1. 9,089 + 7,509, 8,700, 7,098, 9,860, 7,009. 
49,265. Ans, 
2. 5,093,614 — 2,976,958 ( figures). 
2,116,656. Ans. 
3. 46,913,857 x 4 (figures). 


187,655,428. Ans. 


SraNnparp III. 


Reading.—(‘ Comprehensive Reader,’ IIL, and 
Collins’s ‘Geographical and Historical Reader,’ III.), 
The reading was taken from the first, the class standing 
seat by seat, and one paragraph taken from each. 

The meaning of single words rather than phrases 
was asked, 

Analysis.—The subject, predicate, and object were 
required to be selected from simple sentences chosen 
from the reading lesson, and the noun, verb and 
adjective asked to be pointed out by a pupil taken at 
random, 


Dictation consisted of an easy five lines ftom 
‘ Comprehensive Reader.’ ; 

Arithmetic.—Given from Cards, of which the fol- 
lowing is a specimen :— 

1. Divide seven hundred and thirty-one thousand 
six hundred and forty by six hundred and forty-nine. 


1127 Abi Ans. 


2. Multiply ninety-five thousand and eight by eight 
thousand and ninety-four. 
768,994,752. Ans. 
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3. Divide 218,421,616 by two hundred and seventy- 


three. 800,079 45. Ans. 
4. Find the sum of £31 os. 7}d.; 449 16s. 5d. ; 


13s. ofd.; £14 15s. ofd.; and 19s, 2d. 
£97 45. 34d. Ans, 


Geography taken along with Standard IV., so far 
as concerns ‘Scotland.’ Questions were given on the 
islands on the west. What separates Islay from 
Jura? Jura from Cantyre? Cantyre from ArranP 
Mountains in Perth? Rivers in Inverness ? Towns in 
Berwick ? Capes in Ayrshire? Where is Ben More? 
Ben Nevis ? 


Standard IV. was then questioned on Ireland, 


Recitation —Each one repeated a verse of ‘ Lord 
Ullin’s Daughter’ and ‘The Inchcape Bell.’ The 
meanings of the principal words were asked. 


STANDARD IV, 


Reading.—(‘New Royal Reader,’ No. IV., and 
‘ Royal Scottish Reader,’ No. IV.) The whole class 
read either a paragraph of prose or a verse of poetry 
from the ‘ Royal Reader.’ ‘The meaning of words and 
phrases from reading lessons. 


Grammar and Analysis of simple sentences from 
any part of reading lesson; the word to be parsed 
being chosen by the examiner, About ten or eleven 
sentences in all were given to be analysed, and three 
or four of these sentences were parsed, 


Geography.—See under Standard I11, 


History.—Charles I. and James II., genealogy and 
dates; battles of Civil War; causes of the war; 
military leaders ; and then a few general questions, 


Recitation.—* Wreck of the Hesperus,’ a verse 
round the class, and then the meanings of words and 
phrases. 


Music taken with V. and VI. 


Arithmetic.—Four different Cards, of which - the 
following is a sample :— 

1. From £1,000 take #5 8s. 4d., and divide the 
result by 8, £124 6s, 54d. Ans. 

2. Multiply £643 12s. 54d. by one hundred and 
thirty-seven. £88,176 3s. 114d. Ans, 


“~ 





3. How many drams are in. 34 cwts, ? 
100,352 drams. Ans, 
LL 


4. How much will a profit of 430,251 15s. 5d. 
gain to each of 25 shareholders ? 
#,1,210 1s, sd. Ans, 


STANDARD V, 


Reading.—(‘ New Royal Reader’ and ‘Royal 
Scottish Reader, No. V.) The reading was taken 
from the first, and the lesson chosen was ‘ Topsy,’ from 
which the intelligence was tested. 


Composition.—The story of Napoleon and the British 
sailor was told in the Inspector’s own words, and the 
pupils required to reprodute it in the usual way. 
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Grammar and Analysis.—Sentences containing a 
principal clause and a subordinate one were selected 
from the reading lesson to be analysed, and the parsing 
of relative pronouns was a special feature of this part 
of the examination, 





Arithmetic.—Three or four different Cards were dis- 
tributed, of which the following is an average spe- 
cimen :— . 

1, If g acres 3 roods 32 poles feed a flock of 25 
sheep, how much will it take to feed a flock of 480 
sheep ? Igt ac, oro, 6% po, Ans, 





2. Calculate by practice the value of 6,245 articles 
at £3 148. 9d. each. £23,340 138. 9d. Ans, 

3. If 250 herrings go toacran, and it takes 15 
crans to fill a boat, what will be the cost of a boat 
load at 14d. for 2? £it 14s. 44d, Ans, 


‘i 

History.—American War of Independence ; the *45 ; 
Questions on the effect of the Bill of Rights; the Act 
of Settlement, and the French Revolution, 





4. Simplify (5 — }) = } of ;). Ans. 


Geography.—Rivers of Europe, source and mouth ; 
Lakes of Italy; River of British Columbia; physical 
features of British America; towns (notes on them) of 
Australia. 


Map-drawing was not professed, but the Inspector 
recommended special attention to this before his next 
visit. 


Recitation.— Horatius’ (Macaulay), from which a 
few lines were repeated by each, and then meanings 
and allusions carefully gone over. 


Sranparp VI. 


veading.—(‘ New Royal’ and ‘Scottish Readers,’ 
No, VI.) ‘'Trysting-tree’ from Ivanhoe. Analysis 
and parsing from the same. Intelligence from reading- 
lesson, and this was pretty stiff for both Standard 
V. and VI, 


Arithmetic.-—A. (1) When corn was £2 per 
bushel, the 4 lb. loaf cost 6d. How much ought the 
3 lb. loaf to cost when corn has fallen to 32s ? 


33d. Ans, 
2. Simplify hts oe ! of 2}. ~ gly. Ans. 


34 X 24 

3- Express 1°6 of 4s, 2d. as the decimal of 18s. 6d. 
‘375: Ans. 

4. Find the simple interest on £561 10s. for 73 
days at 2} per cent. ? £3 1s. gyy4. Ans. 

B. (1) Express in pints 3°645 pecks — ‘og qts. + 
‘oo18 bushel. 58,°)''5 pints. Ans. 

2. In how many years will £1,000 become 
£1,213 6s. 8d, at 54 per cent. ? 35. Ans. 


3. If three men enter into partnership with a capital 
of £1,250, the first getting 4 of the whole, and the 
second } of it, how much does the third enter with P 


£625. Ans, 


4. If 4 tons be carried 128 miles for £2 8s., how 
far ought 40 cwts, to be carried for 6s ? 
832 miles. Ans, 
ee 
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Geography.—Physical features of India ; the rivers 
of United States; the countries of S, America ; 
description of any one. 


History.—The Corn Laws; the Chartists; the 
Crimean War; the various Afghan wars; and the 
Abyssinian War. 


Recitation,—‘ The Saxon and the Gael,’ a few lines 
from each, and the meanings of words and phrased. 


Music.—Modulator, scale of C with removes to right 
and left, all the usual intervals with d' tal s fe s. 
The following was handed to the teacher by the Inspector 
as a modulator exercise: doh me soh te doh' me ray te, 


doh soh ray me lah soh fe soh lah ray doh. 
Stacatto, 
KeyE. |m im rns } 


Sight-singing Test. [nm 


lIef:fnif : lr itr |r im. j1.s:s.fe} 


is : Im tm [wm itmsisf:fnif - } 


|r B |r mar i[rd:d.t, id -— \I 

(Juestions were asked on time, as to what consti- 
tuted two-pulse, three-pulse, &c., and the different 
accents, as strong, medium, and weak, What were 
the signs for these ? 


Registers were tested as usual by taking names 
from the Schedules, 


The sewing was carefully examined, and from the 
Infants to the Sixth Standard Schedule 3 was taken as 
a guide to test practical work. 


—_—«-~@ —- 


My Drawing Examination and Hotv it 
was Conducted. 


BY A 
HEAD TEACHER, 





Sranparp I, 
Tue following were the Inspector's instructions :—- 
1. Divide slates into two equal parts. 


2. Place a dot in the middle of that line. 


3. Make another dot one quarter of an inch above 
that dot. 

4. Through that dot draw a line three inches long, 
and parallel to the middle line. 


5. Upon the line construct a square, using rulers 
and set-squares, 


Each step was done by the teacher on the black- 
board, and then by the scholars on their slates. 

The Inspector left the class and returned in 12 
minutes, 

He then told the children to draw the same figure 
freehand, exactly under the top one, and the same 


size, the top line being as far below the middle line as | 


the base of the top one was above it. The same time 


was allowed for this exercise. 








Afterwards the teacher was requested to ask ques- 
tions on the square and different angles. 

The slates were then collected, and examined indi- 
vidually by the Inspector. 


SraNnpDARD II, 


The exercise was the same as Standard I., but on 
paper. 

The children were directed to divide the sides of 
the papers on which their names, &c., were not 
written into two equal parts, by measuring 5} inches 
on each side from the top, placing dots, and ruling 
lines across the papers. 

The centre of the line had then to be found, and 
marked by a dot. Another point had then to be 
placed half an inch above it. This formed the centre 
of the base line of a square of 4 inches side. The 
square had then to be constructed with rulers and set- 
squares, the children following the teacher’s example 
on the blackboard, line by line. 

The second square had to be drawn freehand, the 
same size, and half an inch below the line. - 

The teacher was allowed to go round the class, and 
point out errors in the first square, but not in the 
second, 

The Inspector afterwards questionéd the class on 
the different angles, and called boys out to draw acute, 
obtuse, and right angles on the blackboard. 


STanDArRD III. 


Half the class had the following freehand copy 
(which was pinned on the blackboard) to draw on the 
clear sides of their papers, marking off an inch from 
the top and bottom by dots, and then drawing straight 
lines joining them with rulers :-— 
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The other half had cards, and these were of two Stranparp IV, 
kinds, each containing two figures, the first to be 
drawn freehand, and the second with rulers and set- Freehand.—The following freehand copy was pinned 
squares, The full size of the papers was taken, and | on the blackboard, and had to be drawn by a third of 
they had to be divided into two equal parts, the free- | the class on the clear side of the paper, a line being 
hand copy being drawn in the upper half, and the | drawn with ruler in the middle of the paper within an 
ruled copy in the lower half, and each copy had to be | inch of the top and bottom, and serving as the centre 
drawn half as big again as the printed copy. line of the figure :— 

The following were the figures :— 
(First Card.) 






































AK NGS 


Scale Drawing.—Another third of the class took 
this subject, and cards were distributed containing two 
questions, the cards being marked alternately on 
squared paper and on plain paper. 





The following were the problems :— 


1. Draw the money box on squared paper. Each 
(Second Card.) square stands for } in. 


2. Make a scale of 3 ft. 6 in., scale } in, to 1 ft. 
1. Draw a scale of 4 in, to 1 ft. 


2. This is the front view of a looking-glass, Copy 
it twice the size. 


1. Draw the front view of a swing. Each square 
stands for 2 in. 


2. Draw the side view of the shovel. Each square 
a ——.. | stands for } in. 





1. Drawascale showing 2 ft. 2 in., scale 14 in. to 1 ft, 
2. Draw the side view of the cottage three times 
the size. 
1. The drawing shows a side view of a sentry box. 
Each square stands for 2 in. 
3 rode 2. The drawing shows the view of a large screw, 
Each square stands for } in. 























Note.—The first copy on each card was the free- 
hand copy. Note.—Several boys had the same questions, 
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Model.—YVhe remainder took model 
square prism was placed on one of its 


was consequentiy considerably below the 
eye. The model only had to be drawn, 


the position directly in front of it :— 





a 





STANDARD V, 


the three subjects. 


on the blackboard, the Inspector telling 
of the paper to ensure a large copy :— 


—_—_— 


> 


q Sigg Auer 


~ 


nt 





drawing. A 
smaller ends 


in the centre of a blackboard on two chairs, and which 


level of the 


The following shows the view of the model from 





This Standard was also divided into three parts for 


Freehand. —The following freehand copy was pinned 


the children 


to draw lines with rulers across and down the middle 


“ins 


aoe ee ae | ” 


ma 
4- N 
gt es 


/ 


Geometry,—The following were the geometrical 
problems, each card containing three questions, and 
several boys had the same problems :— 



























1. Copy the given triangle, and bisect one of its 
sides and one of its angles. 

2. Draw two right lines each 2 feet long, which 
shall meet at an angle of go°. This problem has to 
be worked to the scale of 1} inches to 1 foot. 


3. Construct a triangle having a base of 2} inches, 
and angles of 45°, 45°, and go”. 


1, Construct a triangle having angles of 60°, 45°, 
and 75°, and base 2 inches. 

2. Construct a 2 ft. square to the scale of 3? inch to 
1 foot. 


3. Copy the given line and point A, From A draw 


a line perpendicular to the given line. 


1. Copy these two parallel lines, and draw a line 
parallel to them, midway between them. 





° B 


At C 


A 


| 2. Copy the line AB and inarkthe point C, 
| draw a line 1 inches long p° rpendicular to AB, 
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A—____—_—_—_—_ —_———_—_-B 


3. Make the line AB the base of a triangle with 
angles of 30°, 60°, and go”. 


1. Make an angle of 60°, and bisect it. 


‘Cc 





A D 
2. Draw a line parallel to AD through the point C. 


3. Draw an isosceles triangle with base 2 inches, 
and the angle opposite the base 45°. 


Model.—The model was a vase standing on a black- 
board placed on two chairs, and it was considerably 
below the level of the eye. The vase only had to be 
drawn, a space of 2 inches being left at the top and 
bottom of the paper. 


The following shows one of the views of it :— 





“7 


nineties. 


STaNDARDS VI. anpd VII, 


; Both Standards took the work of Standard VI., and 
7 as all tried for the card of merit, every boy took the 
three subjects. 





| 








Frechand.—The following was the freehand copy, 
which was pinned on the blackboard, a space of one 
inch having to be left on the papers at the top, bottom, 
and sides, and a line drawn down the middle with 
rulers :— 


As Yi / 
“ , i ’ 


= iP 


Solid Geometry.—FEach card contained two problems, 
and several boys had the same questions, 








A G 
/ 
| 


B 
! P L 


1. ABand CD are the elevations of two right lines, 
both parallel to the vertical plane. Copy the eleva- 
tions, and draw plans, 
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CG 


> 





F 


D 








—L 


2. This is the elevation of a right prism, the bases 
AB and CD being squares. Copy the elevation, and 
draw the plan, and on it draw the plan of the section 
made by EF. 








+ 








B a as 


1. This is the plan of a right prism, AB and CD 
being squares. Copy the plan, and draw the eleva- 
tion. 





cite 


pe 














2. This is the elevation of a right prism, the bases 
being squares. The prism stands upon its base. 
Copy the elevation, and draw the plan, also the plan 
of the section made by AB. 

















L 


1. This is the elevation of a cube, Copy the 


elevation, and draw the plan. 





2. This is the elevation of a cube. Copy the 
elevation, aud draw the plan, supposing the portion 
above AB to be taken away, 


_—_—_ 





1. This is the plan of a cube, Copy the plan, and 
draw the elevation, 








E 


2. This is the plan of a right prism, and CD and 
EF are squares. The diagonal in each square is 
parallel to the horizontal plane. Copy the plan, and 
draw its elevation, and also the elevation of the sec- 


| tion made by AB, 
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Model.—The model was an easel and blackboard, 
placed at a very difficult angle. 


The following shows one of the views of it :— 


Seconp GRADE. 


Frechand.—There were two copies, viz., an orna- 
mental vase and symmetrical ornamental work, 


Model.—The models were a hexagon and a vase, 
not touching, placed on a blackboard which was on 
two chairs, The models were not in the centre, and 
the blackboard had to be drawn. The models were 
considerably below the level of the eye. 


VOL, VIII, 
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Murby, Thomas— 
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Bettany and Thomas Murby, 
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Oxford University Press— 
Livy, Book XXII. By M. T. Tatham, M.A, 
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Pitman and Sons— 
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Smith, Elder and Co.— 
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The Clarendon Press— 


A Latin Prose Primer. By John Seng Seapets, M.A. 
An Introduction to Latin Syntax, By W. S, Gibson, M.A, 
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RULES. 


1. Each correspondent is restricted to one question. 


We should be much obliged if correspondents, who 


send questions for solution, would give (if possible) the required answer, and the source from which the 


question is obtained. 


2. No query can be answered unless accompanied by the real name and address of the sender, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith and for facility of reference. 
3.6@ When a pseudonym is adopted it should be written at the end of the query, and the 


real name and address on a separate picce of paper. 
4. Correspondents are requested to write their queries /egidly, and on one side of the paper only. 


5- Replies will not be sent through the post. 


6. Queries must reach the office not later than the 12th of the month, or they cannot be attended to in the 


following issue. 


*,* All communications for this column should be addressed—‘ Zhe Query Editor, The Practical Teacher, 


Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 





Menusuration. 


1. G.O., M.—The tip of a bud of lotus was seen a span 
above the water ; wads by the wind it gradually advanced, 
and was submerged at a distance of two cubits. Compute the 
depth of the water. (Barnard Smith.) 


C 





Let AB represent the surface of the water, and OC the lotus ; 
then at B the lotus is submerged, and DO represents the depth of 
the water. 

CD represents a span = 9 in,; DB represents 2 cubits 
= 36 in. 


First Method. 
AD = DB = 36 in. 
CD x DE = AD x DB (III. 35.) 
gin. X DE = 36 in, X 36 in. 
”. DE = 144 in. 
CE = CD + DE 
= Oin. + 144 in. 
153 in. 3 
OC = $CE 
764 in. ; 
.. Depth of water (DO) = 76} in. = 9 in. 
674 in. 


5 ft. 7p in. Ans. 


Second Method. 
OB = OD? + DB? (I, 47.) 
(OC — CDP + DB* 
= (OB — 9)? + 36 
= OB? — 18 OB + 81 + 1296 
18 OB = 1377 
.. OB = 76}. 
*, OD (Depth cf water) = OB — CD 
= (76} — 9) in. 
= 


5 ft. zi in. Ans. 


| my house, and when does the train start? 


Arithmetic. 


1. SkirPTON.—A tradesman proposed to retail his goods at 


| 10 per cent. profit, but adulterates them by adding } of their 


weight of an inferior article, which costs him 4ths of the price 
of the better; what profit per cent. does he make, also in what 
proportion must he mix the two kinds so as to gain 20 per cent. ? 
(Zock’s ‘ Arithmetic for Schools.) 
Prime cost of gocds which are sold for £110 
= £75 + tof £25 


oe YS) ¥ 8G 53 : Gain per cent. 


= 15}% percent. Ans. 


ee £ ; 
¥2Q : 11Q 2: YQ: Prime cost of the 


3 25 
goods sold for the same money as preceding case to gain 20°/, 

— 248s 

= £913. 
Gain on inferior goods = £100 — £914 

= £34; 
*, Nominal value of inferior goods = £84 x 5 
= £418; 

Value of better goods = £100 — £41} 


= £584; 
.". Better goods : Inferior goods :: £584 : £41} 
t2 175 : 125 


33.725 Ans, 


2. SIENCYN PANTMOCH.—I leave home at 8 o’clock to 
catch a train. If I walk at the rate of 4 miles an hour, I shall 
be 10 minutes too late, and if I walk at the rate of 5 miles an 
hour I shall be § minutes too soon. How far is the station from 
(Pupil Teachers’ 
Examination, October, 1887.) 

Difference in time between the rates = (10 + 5) min. 
= 15 min.; 
Difference in time for 1 mile = (4° — 42) min. 
== (15 — 12) min, 
= 3 min. ; 
.". Distance from station = 4f miles 
= 5 miles; 
Time of arriving at station walking 5 miles an hour 
= 9 o'clock, 
.’. Time of train starting = 5 min. past 9. 
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Trigonometry. 


1. Rusticus.—In the ambiguous case, when a, 6 and A are 
given, show that the circles circumscribing both triangles are equal 
in magnitude, and that the distance between their centres is 

V a® cosec? A — 6°, 
( Todhunter’s ‘ Trigonometry for Beginners.’) 


: a 
R (radius) = oye (Page 118.) 

Now the two triangles denoted by ABC in Case I. of Art. 88 
have the same values of a and A; 

.*, R has the same value in the two triangles. 

Suppose a straight line drawn from the middle point of CA at 
right angles to CA; then the centre of each circle is on this 
straight line. 

The triangle for which the angle at B is acute has the centre 
of the circle on the same side of CA as B; the triangle for 
which the angle at B is obtuse has the centre of the circle on 
the opposite side of CA. 

The distance of each centre from CA is numerically equal to 
R cos B. 

Hence the distance between the centres = 2R cos B 


= 2RV1i—sin’ B 
= “4R* — 4R? sin? B 
a* sin® B 


sn? Asin? A 


= Va? cosec? A — &. 


Algebra. 


1. Heatruer.—If the wth term of an A, P, be , and the 
nth term be m, of how many terms will the sum be } (# + 2) 
(m + n — 1), and what will be the last of them? ( Zadhunter.) 

If a = first term, and d = difference, 
Then, (1) 2 =~ a+(m—1) d 
(2) m = at (u— 1) « 
Subtracting] 2 -— m = (m—n)d 
(m —n)d = — (m—n) 
°° d@=—t. 
(I)a=a+(m—1)d 
a+([(m—1)x —1] 
=a-m+i 
- @24=m+nu—i. 


Let x = No. of terms; 


en, =[2 a + («£ — 1)d] = Sum of terms; 


. > {2 (m+n —1) +[(x—1) x -1]} =}(m+n)(m+n—1) 


x (2m +2n—2—x +1) = (m+n) (m+n—1) 
— x? + x(2m + 2n—1) = (mM + nf — (m+n) 
x? — x (2m + 2n — 1) = — (m+n) +(m+h) 
2m + 2n — 1\? 
amt) 


Completing | ,2 _ x ( 
the square x? — x (2m + 2n —1) + 


= (* ¥ - — ‘)* — (m + n)* + (m+ n) 
[(m + 2) — 3P — (m + 2)? + (m+ x) 
(m +nyP — (m+n) +4—(m +n)? + (m+n) 
=} 
Extractin 2m + 2n — I 
square me! ‘ital sary ie +4 
_x=mt+u—$+} 
= (m+n—1), or(m + n), 
In the former case the last term 
= (m+n —1) +[{(m+n- 1)—1} x — 1] 
=mt+n—-I-m—n+2 
=I. 


i} 


In the latter case the last term 


(m+u—it) + {{(m + 2) - 1]x 1} 
menn—-l—-m—anti 


i} 





2. JEAN.—A man aged 4§ has a pension of £300 a year 
during his own life; he wishes to exchange it for another to 
continue not only during his life, but that of his wife, aged 40. 
What will be this pension reckoning compound interest at 
§ per cent. ? 


Let us take the expectation of life at 45 to be 20, and at 40 
to be 22. 


Note.—We have not got the Carlisle Tables of Mortality to 
get the precise information. 


. We require the Present Value of the annuity of £300 at 
5 per cent. for 20 years, and then we have to calculate the 
annuity for 22 years that will have the same present value, 


Let P denote the present value in pounds, R the amount of 
one pound in one year, # the aamibet of years, and A the 
annuity in pounds, 
— ioe OO oe J 
Then (1) PR* = .— - 
(gh) — 
-— ' X joo, 


A, 


°. P x (34)” = 


> x (1°05) = (esr =* x 300, 
Now, log (1°05*") = 20 times log 1°05 
= ‘0211892991 X 20 
= ‘423785982 
= log 2°6532972; 
P X 2°6532972 = 1°6532972 Xx 6000, 
4133243 X tc 
6633243 
_ 4133243 X 2000 
2211081 


= #999490090 /, 
aviliose. 


R“— 1 
R—-1 


(2) PR* = A, 
(1'05)"— 1 


3 “ 
a6 


. $3000 x (1°05)* -_ 
Now, log (1°05™) = 22 times log 105 


= ‘0211892991 X 22 


= "4661645802 
= log 2°9252605 ; 
“ga04s0002 x 2°9252605 = 1°9252605 x 20A, 


413324300 5850521 
_ _Rabdyionse x 20252005 
~ 2211081 X WoR25zha5 x a4 
3850521 
is 49 960300 
wn 2919155008980) £ 


= £234 os, 63d. Ans, 


3. D, TayLor.—Solve :— 


S+y= "} 
4s = 7 
First Method, 
(1) “+y= at 
(2) p+e= 7 
Subtracting] 2¢°-y'—-ax+y = 4 
(x*—y*) —(x-y) = 4 
+y)(x#-y)—(*¥-y) = 4 
alae ii ppm =IX4 
Let -y=I 


And dtgutes 
Then, x-y=1 


<7" 5 
ax = 
Liga’ 
2=4 
“yur 





oO. 


.. * = Zand, = 2, 
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Mensuration. 


1. G. O, M.—The tip of a bud of lotus was seen a span 
above the water; foree< 
and was submerged at a distance of two cubits. 


Compute the 
depth of the water. (Sarnard Smith.) 


C 
sa 





Let AB represent the surface of the water, and OC the lotus ; 
then at B the lotus is submerged, and DO represents the depth of 
the water. 

CD represents a span = 9 in,; DB represents 2 cubits 
= 36 in. 


First Method. 
AD 
CD x DE = 


DB = 36 in. 
AD x DB (IIL. 35.) 
gin. X DE = 36 in, X 36 in. 
.. DE = 144 in. 
CE = CD + DE 
= Qin. + 144 in. 
= 153 in. ; 
OC = $CE 
= 764 in. ; 
*, Depth of water (DO) = 76} in. — 9 in. 
= 674 in. 
= §ft. 74 in. Ans. 
Second Method. 
OB? = OD* + DB? (I, 47.) 
(OC — CD? + DB* 
(OB — 9)? + 36 
OB* — 18 OB + 81 + 1296 
18 OB = 1377 
.. OB = 76}. 
*, OD (Depth cf water) = OB — CD 
= (764 — 9) in. 


=5 ft. P| in. Ans. 


ouaun iu 


by the wind it gradually advanced, | 


Arithmetic. 


1. SkirpTON.—A tradesman proposed to retail his goods at 
10 per cent. profit, but adulterates them by adding } of their 
weight of an inferior article, which costs him 4ths of the price 
of the better; what profit per cent. does he make, also in what 
proportion must he mix the two kinds so as to gain 20 per cent. ? 
(Zock’s ‘ Arithmetic for Schools.’) 


Prime cost of goc ds which are sold for £10 


= £75 + tof £25 


Profit = £110 — £95 = £15; 
£ £ £ 
. 98: 1003: 
19 


: Gain per cent. 


Ans. 


: T1Q !: Yea : Prime cost of the 
25 
goods sold for the same money as preceding case to gain 20°/, 
— 245 f 
= £914. 
Gain on inferior goods = £100 — £914 
= £34; 
.". Nominal value of inferior goods = £84 x 5 
= £41; 
Value of better goods = £100 — £41} 
= £584 ; 
Inferior goods :: £584 : £41} 
2 175 : 125 
> 725 Ans, 


.". Better goods : 


2. SIENCYN PANTMOCH.—I leave home at 8 o’clock to 
catch a train. If I walk at the rate of 4 miles an hour, I shall 
be 10 minutes too late, and if I walk at the rate of 5 miles an 


| hour I shall be 5 minutes too soon. How far is the station from 
, my house, and when does the train start? 


(Pupil Teachers’ 
Examination, October, 1887.) 


Difference in time between the rates = (10 + 5) min. 
15 min. ; 
Difference in time for 1 mile = (4% — 42) min, 
== (15 — 12) min. 
= 3 min. ; 
.”. Distance from station = 4 miles 
= § miles; 
Time of arriving at station walking 5 miles an hour 
= 9 o'clock, 
.’. Time of train starting = 5 min. past 9. 
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Trigonometry. 

1. Rusticus.—In the ambiguous case, when a, 6 and A are 
given, show that the circles circumscribing both triangles are equal 
in magnitude, and that the distance between their centres is 

V a® cosec? A — 5%, 
( Todhunter’s ‘ Trigonometry for ne 


R (radius) = = —: (Page 118.) 


Now the two triangles denoted by ABC in Case I. of Art. 88 
have the same values of a and A; 

R has the same value in the two triangles. 

PB, toe a straight line drawn from the middle point of CA at 
right angles to CA; then the centre of each circle is on this 
straight line. 

The triangle for which the angle at B is acuté has the centre 
of the circle on the same side of CA as B; the triangle for 
which the angle at B is obtuse has the centre of the circle on 
the opposite side of CA. 

The distance of each centre from CA is numerically equal to 
R cos B. 

Hence the distance between the centres = 2R cos B 

= 2R V1 —sin’ B 


= W4R?— 4R? sin? B 
a’ sin® B 


_ |e 
uf sn? A” sin? A 


= Va? cosec? A — 8. 


Algebra. 


1. Heatrurr.—If the wth term of an A. P, be », and the 
nth term be m, of how many terms will the sum be } (# + 2) 
(mz + m — 1), and what will be the last of them? ( 7adhunter.) 

If a = first term, and d = difference, 
Then, (1) 2 = a+ (m—1) ;} 
(2) m= at (n— 1) « 
Subtracting] 2 — m = (m—n)d 
(m —n)d = — (m—n) 
°° d@=2—1, 
a+(m—i1)d 
a+([(m—1)xX —1] 
a-mt+i 
“.a=~m+nu-—i. 


(I)a = 


Let x = No, of terms; 


Then, =(2 a + (« — 1) d@] = Sum of terms; 


* ; {2(m+n—1)+[(x—1)X-1]} = }(m+n)(m+n—-1) 


x (2m + 2n—2—*4+1) = (m+n) (m+n—1) 

— x2 + x (2m + 2n— 1) = (m + nf — (m+n) 

x? — x (2m + 2n — 1) = — (m+n)? + (m+h) 

Completing am + an ==)! 


the square 


x — x (2m+2n—1) + ( : 


= a a _ — ‘’ — (m+n)? + (m+n) 
[(m + 2) —3P — (m+n)? + (m+n) 
(m+n) — (m+n) +}—(m +n)? + (m+ n) 
=4 
Extracting 


2m +2n- 1 +4 
square root “ a 


2 2 
x= m+n—ht5 
= (w+n— 1), or(m +n), 
In the former case the last term 
(m+n—1) + [{(m+n— 1) — 1} x oH 
m+n—-i-—-m—n+ 2 
= 3. 
In the latter case the last term 
(m+u— 1) + {{(m + 2) — 1] x 1} 
m+en—-l—m—n+i 
o. : 





2. JEAN.—A man aged 45 has a pension of £300 a year 
during his own life; he wishes to enthehte it for another to 
continue not only during his life, but that of his wife, aged 40. 
What will be this pension reckoning compound interest at 
5 per cent. ? 


Let us take the expectation of life at 45 to be 20, and at 40 
to be 22, 


Note.—We have not got the Carlisle Tables of Mortality to 
get the precise information. 


We require the Present Value of the annuity of £300 at 
5 per cent. for 20 years, and then we have to calculate the 
annuity for 22 years that will have the same present value, 


Let P denote the present value in pounds, R the amount of 
one pound in one year, » the number of years, and A the 
annuity in pounds. | 
R'—1 
R—-1I 
(gi? —1 

i-t 
(1'0 5)" = 

v's 
Now, log (1°05) = 20 times log 1°05 


Then (1) PR* = A, 


" Pp x (34) = 


xX 300, 


P x (1°05)” = Xx 300, 


= 0211892991 X 20 
= 423785982 
= log 2°6532972; 
P X 2°6532972 = 1°6532972 Xx 6000, 
» _ 4133243 X 6000 
. Pe "0633243. 
_ 4133243 X = 
2211081 


= 0288496090 /, 
220s. 


Rt — 
(2) PRX = Ray A 
‘oc)@ — 1 
x (1°05)" = « = ° A 
Now, log (1°05) = 22 times log 1°05 
= ‘0211892991 X 22 
= *4661645802 
= log 2°9252605 ; 
x 2°9252605 = 1°9252605 x 20A, 
413324300 5850521 
_ RrboySonsa x 24252005 
~ 2211081 X WaRszhas x 20 
3850521 


241 91S egeogousey 7 
—= 6613818825201 


= £234 os, 63d. 


« 8266488000 
° 2211051 


©2anseango 


uu.aQgs 


£ 
Ans, 


3. D, TAYLOR,—Solve :— 


First Method, 
(1) a+y ms 
(2) +x 7 
wan porrry 4 
(x* — y’) — (4 — ») 
(x + ¥) (¥ —y) —(*—-y) 
a eee ) 


Subtracting] 


74 
4 
I 


x4 
Let -- i} 
And Pry ts 
Then, x-y = 1 
<t7=5 
2x 
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Second Method. 
(4) ®4+y 01 
(2) +e 7 
From (1) y = 11 — 2°; 
“. (2) (tr — P+ = 
121 — 222° + 24+% = 
r§'— 2207+ 474114 = 
(x — 3) (2° + 34° — 13x — 38) = 
Ifx—3=0 
Then x = 3; 
If x* + 32° — 13x — 38 = 0, we have a cubic equation, 
which gives imaginary values for x. 


.". The only integral solution is x = 3 and y = 11 — 27 = 2, 
General. 


1. W. R. Stymour.—A sluice gate, 10 feet square, is 
placed vertically in water, the upper side coinciding with the 
surface of the fluid; required the pressure on the upper and 
lower halves of the gate. (/Vormell’s * Hydrostatics.’) 


Depth of centre of gravity of gate = 4f ft. 
= 5 ft. 
aa +» upper half = § ft. ; 
.”. Pressure on whole gate = (10* x § X 1000) oz. 
= §00,000 oz. 
= 31,250 lbs. ; 
upper half = (10 *% 5 x § X 1000) oz. 
125,000 oz, 
= 7,812} Ibs. ; 
lower half = (31,250 — 7,812}) Ibs. 
= 23,4374 Ibs. 
Or, centre of gravity of lower half = 5 ft. + § ft. 
= Ap ft. ; 
(10 x § X 4° X 1000) oz. 
375,000 oz. 


= 23,4374 Ibs, 


2. S. YEARSLEY.—Kindly repeat your query as there isa 
word which is not intelligible, and we have not the questions to 
which we could refer. 


.”. Pressure on lower half = 


3. MATEeR.—Try Lock’s ‘Trigonometry,’ Part I., C. Smith’s 
or Todhunter’s ‘ Algebra,’ and ‘Todhunter’s ‘ Euclid.’ Chambers’ 
* Euclid’ you would find very useful. The questions = name 
can be purchased in a 6d. pamphlet. They are published by 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. The syllabus is contained in the 
directory, but you only want parts of it. You could have them 
sent to you direct by post by writing to the department and 
enclosing 2d, in stamps. You need not prepay the letter. 


4. J. J. M.—You have to take groups, and the ee in 
one group where there are more than one are considered a 


whole. What you imply is that if you did badly in one or more 
subjects you might fail although you did excellently in the 
others, There is not much fear on that head. Try to do 
moderately well in all the subjects you are examined in. 


5. Jones. —There are certain subjects fixed and others vary 
from time to time. You will obtain all information by writing 
for a copy of the syllabus to the Registrar, Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, W.C. 


6. H. T. T.—In Todhunter’s treatise on Conic Sections the 
subject is treated analytically. For the Geometrical treatment 
you can use Richardson’s book (Rivington & Co.) or Drew’s 
* Conic Sections.’ Wilson's ‘ Solid Geometry ’ is very good. 


7. EN Teneeres.—Yes we hope so. We do not under- 
stand the second question. All who take first year’s papers 
have to take Mental Arithmetic. 
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| Maxwell's ‘ Heat,’ a very excellent and in 
| text-book. 
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8. B.Sc.—The syllabus covers a good deal. All the books 
you name are good, the author of the ‘ Experimental Physics’ we 
could not make out. You had better make arrangements for 
working at the subject practically. You might find Glazebrook’s 
‘Optics’ useful. Formerly it was almost necessary to read 
rts very difficult 
Balfour Stewart’s ‘ Heat’ is good, so is Tait's. 

9. A. M.—We do not profess to give an exhaustive list. 
Fowne’s manual of ‘Organic Chemistry’ is good. Add to it 
Remsen’s ‘Organic Chemistry,’ or Morley’s; ‘ Deschanel,’ Gandt; 
* Optics,’ Glazebrook ; ‘ Practical Physics’ by B. Stewart, or 


| Glazebrook ; Maxwell’s ‘ Heat’ and Tait’s; Foster's ‘ Physiology, 


Theoretical and Practical.” You are not likely to succeed in 
Physiology unless you get practical instruction in the use of the 
instruments of research. ‘The last question is in this case of no 
importance. 


to. Lex.—Erskine May is the author of a work likely to 
help you. Have you consulted Hallam’s ‘ Constitutional His- 
tory’? A public library would be likely to contain both, 


11. INDECIS.—If you find that teaching is irritating and dis- 
heartening work by all means turn your attention to something 
else. It will be better for you and better for the children. We 
cannot undertake to give advice on the choice of a profession. 
If you have nfo higher motive than getting the most for doin 
the least you are noi likely to succeed in anything. If after all 
you decide to become a teacher, get the completest training 
within your reach, 


12. W. A.—In each case write to the Secretary. He will 
give you all needful information, 


13. Eva.—We co | distinguish two kinds of writing on the 
sheet, large and small, Both are carefully written. ey are 
legible and bold. They have no other merit. There seems to 
be no attempt at uniformity or correctness of shape, much less of 
elegance. Use Cowham’s Copy Books. There may be others 
as good but we do not know them ; there are none better. 


14. G. CAIRNS.—Read Syllabus and in connection with it 
parts of 'Fownes, Roscoe, Miller; for Practical, Valentine’s 
Analysis (new edition). 


15. PARCHMENT.—Smith’s ‘Latin Grammar’ is clear and 
sufficient. ‘The key to the book you name can be got at the 
publisher of the composition if you satisfy him that you are a 
bond fide student. Second part, yes. 


16. PLyMouTH.—If you passed in the four subjects before 
May, 1888, you can complete your D by passing either this 
ear or next year the black board drawing from memory, as 

fore. ‘The examination is held at the Training colleges early 
in November. You are probably too late for this year, but you 
might possibly find a vacancy if you applied to a Training 
€ Sees at once. 


17. S. E. PoLak.—(1) Yes, either this year or next year, not 
later. (2) About October the 8th. (3) There is no reliable 
book ; Poynter’s Drawing for the Standards, published by 
Blackie, is good; the parts containing instruction in Model 
Drawing might be helpful. 


18. E. M.—We cannot give you the information you ask. 
You should apply at once to the Secretary of the Science and 
Art Department. 


19. IGNORAMUS.—The reference in page 334 is to those who 
take 2nd year papers. The Algebra paper has hitherto ccn- 
tained some questions in Mensuration. In future the questions 
in Mensuration are only to be taken by those who have passed 
satisfactorily in Arithmetic. 


20. IN DiFFICULTIES.—There are no ambiguities in the 
syllabus. You are obliged to take certain groups, and you 
cannot take more than four, hence you are precluded from 
taking the language group at all. 


21. C, W.—Very often one book will not do what you want. 
Use the book you have and supplement it with any other manuals 
you possess, such as those of Lock, Magnus, Todhunter. 
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Geometry. 

1. SuprRistis.—If two circles touch each other internally, 
any chord of the greater circle which touches the less shall be 
divided at the point of its contact into segments, which subtend 


equal angles at the point of contact of the two circles, 
( Zodhunter.) 








Let the two circles touch each other at A, 

Let O be the centre of the larger circie, and P the centre of 
the smaller. 

Let BCD be a chord of the larger circle touching the smaller 
circle at C, 

Then BC, CD shall subtend equal angles at A. 

Join AC, and produce it to cut the larger circle at E. 

Now A, P, O are in one straight line. (III. 11.) 

Draw the line AO. Join AB, AD, PC, OE, and produce 
EO to meet BD in F. 


Proof.— Z PAC ZPCA 


and Z OAC = Z OEA (I. 5.) 
” ZPCA= ZOEA; (Ax. 1.) 
Wherefore OE is parallel to PC. (I. 28.) 


Now PC is at right angles to BD, 
.”. EF is at right angles to BD; 


(III. 18.) 
(I. 29.) 


Wherefore EF bisects BD (III. 3.), and therefore arc BE 
= arc ED; 


”. ZBAE = Z DAE, (IIL. 27.) 


Q. E. D. 


2. Tue O_tp MAN oF CARMEL.—If a circle be described 
round the point of intersection of the diameters of a parallelogram 
as a centre, show that the sum of the squares on the straight 
lines drawn from any point in its circumference to the four 
angular points of the parallelogram is constant. ( 7odhunter.) 
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Let ABCD be a parallelogram, and let the diagonals AC, 
BD intersect at O. 

Let a circle be described from O as centre, and let P be any 
»oint on the circumference of this circle, Join PA, PB, PC, 
-D, PO, 

Proof.—In any triangle the sum of the squares on the sides 
of the triangle is equal to twice the square on half the base, 
together with twice the square on the straight line which joins 
the vertex to the middle point of the base. 


Draw PE perpendicular to AC, (I. 12.) 


Then, PA? = AO? + PO? — 2AQO.OE, (IL. 13.) 
PC? = CO* + PO* + 2CO.OE (IL. 12.) 
= AO*® + PO? + 2A0.0E ; 
*, PA? + PC? = 2A0* + 2P0%, (Ax, 2.) 


This remains constant at whatever point of the circumference P 
may be. ; 

Similarly the sum of the squares on PB, PD may be proved 
to be equal to twice the square on BO and twice the square on 
PQ, and therefore it also remains constant. 

.". Sum of squares on PA, PB, PC, PD remains constant. 

Q. E. D. 





O— 


Pupil Teachers and the Royal Commission 
on Gducation, 


Many of the Pupil Teachers who read this Magazine 
will know that for more than two years a Royal Com- 
mission has been sitting, inquiring into the working of 
During that time 
they have taken a great deal of evidence, that concern- 
ing Pupil Teachers being very important. ‘There is 
not the slightest doubt that changes will be made on 
the lines of the report of the Commission. We wish 
the Pupil Teachers who read our pages to be pre- 
pared for these changes. Considerable complaints 
were made about the inadequate preparation of 
Pupil Teachers for the training given in the Training 
Colleges. These complaints were not without foun- 
dation. Nearly 29 per cent. of the Pupil Teachers 
who sit at the Scholarship Examination fail to 
pass it, although it covers only the work of the 
Pupil Teachership. Of those who do pass the 
greater proportion pass only in the second and third 
classes, This shows that either there has been a great 
want of ability or attention to study on the part of 
the Pupil Teacher, or that he has been badly taught. 
The Commissioners seem to think that there is room 
for improvement, both in the Pupil Teacher himself 
and in the method of his training. Statistics were 
laid before them which showed that Pupil Teachers 
who were taught in central classes did better than 
those who were taught only at their own schools, 
They therefore strongly recommend that wherever pos- 
sible Pupil Teachers should be taught in central 
classes, or at least that the teaching at the schools by 
their own masters or mistresses should be supple- 
mented by teaching in such classes, Now it is evident 
that in very many of the villages and smaller towns of 
the country such central classes cannot be formed, 
We trust, therefore, that Pupil Teachers dnd their 
Head Teachers will make still more use of the aid we 
try to render them in these columns every month, 
By following the advice we give, and diligently 
working the exercises we from time to time provide, 
much progress will be made, faults will be corrected, 
help obtained, and some of the advantages of central 
class teaching secured. 
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Another of the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners is that more time should be allowed to Pupil 
Teachers for their own studies, especially in their first 
year of service. We think that this is greatly needed, 
A good foundation can be better laid between fourteen 
and sixteen than afterwards. Experience has taught 
us that where Pupil Teachers do nothing beyond the 
mere requirements of Schedule V. of the Code in 
their early years they seldom get beyond it afterwards, 
and no candidate can get a good place in the Scholar- 
ship List who has not some knowledge of science and 
languages in addition. We would especially urge 
Pupil Teachers, who are now in the early years of 
their apprenticeship, to get beyond the mere require- 
ments of their year in all their ordinary subjects, so 
as to leave more time for extra subjects afterwards. 


A Pupil Teacher who has passed Standard VII. 
before entering on his apprenticeship should have a 
very good knowledge of all the ordinary subjects taught 
in the school, It should not be much trouble for such 
an one to fairly master the whole of the first year’s 
course in six months. The other six months might 
very well be employed in doing something beyond 
the requirements of the year. The whole of the 
grammar and arithmetic of the second year should 
be attempted, and a language commenced. 


Some of the Commissioners are strongly of opinion 
that no ex-Pupil Teachers should be allowed to be 
employed at the close of their apprenticeship who do 
not at least pass the Scholarship Examination in the 
first or second division, Iftheir opinions are accepted, 
and there is great likelihood that they will be, a vast 
improvement must take place, for during the past four 
years an average of more than 1,100 have failed each 
year even to get into the third division, It will be 
well, therefore, for those who wish to follow the pro- 
fession after their apprenticeship is over, to work the 
harder now, so that they may not fail when it comes 
to a close, 


All the Commissioners agree in the opinion that 
better arrangements should be made for removing 
Pupil Teachers who are unfit for their work. That un- 
fitness very often arises from inattention on the part of 
the Pupil Teacher to instructions given him by the 
Head ‘Teacher. We cannot have any sympathy with 
one who does not do his utmost to follow a good 
pattern given him, but we can and do sympathise 
with a Pupil Teacher who is not properly instructed 
and trained, Evidence was given to show that nearly 
25 per cent. of the students in at least two colleges had 
not received their due amount of instruction. The 
report recommends that Pupil Teachers be not inden- 
tured except in schools where due care will be taken 
of their instruction and training, and where such has 
not been taken the privilege of having Pupil ‘Teachers 
should be removed. 


As we have already said, we cannot tell how soon, 
or how many of, these recommendations will be 
accepted by the Government and become law. 
They will all tend to improve the education of the 
country, and we strongly advise both Head Teachers 
and Pupil Teachers who are anxious for the well-being 
of themselves and their schools to adopt them, or 
bring themselves abreast of them at as early a date as 
possible. 
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or, Cause and Effect. 


(Comedy in Five Acts.) 


LE VERRE D’EAU ; ov, LES EFFETS ET 
LES CAUSES. 


(Comédie en Cing Actes.) 


Scéne V. 


Abigail, Bolingbroke, 
la Duchesse. 


* * 


Scene V. 


Abigail, Bolingbroke, 
the Duchess. 


7 * 


Bolingbroke. 


Parente fort éloignée, sans 
doute... 

mais enfin, cousine de la 
duchesse de Marlborough, 

de la surintendante de la 
reine, qui, 

dans sa sévére impartialité, 

hésite ct se demande 

si elle est d’assez bonne 
maison 

pourapprocherde Sa Majeste. 

Vous comprenez, madame, 
que pour moi, 


qui suis un écrivain usé et 
passé de mode, 


il y aurait dans le récit de 
cette aventure 

de quoi me remettre en vogue 
auprés de mes lecteurs, 


et que le journal 7/-xvami- 
nateur aurait beau jeu 

dés demain a s’égayer sur la 
noble duchesse, 


cousine de la demoiselle de 
boutique... 

Mais rassurez-vous, madame, 

votre amitié est trop néces- 
saire 4 votre jeune parente, 


pour que je veuille la lui faire 
rdre ; 
et a la condition qu’elle sera 
aujourd’hui adinise 


par vous dans la maison de 
Sa Majesté, 
je m’engage sur lhonneur 


& navoir jamais rien su de 
cette anecdote, 
quelque —_ piquante 

soit... 
J’attends votre réponse. 


qu'elle 


A very distant relation, no 
doubt, 

but still, a cousin of the 
Duchess of Marlborough, 

the Superintendent of the 
Queen’s household, who, 

in her strict impartiality, 
hesitates and debates with 
herself 

whether she is of a family 
noble enough 

to approach the Queen. 

You understand, madam, 
that, as far as I am con- 
cerned, 

I am a hackneyed writer, 
and altogether out of 
fashion, 

but there would be in the 
story of that adventure 

enough (wherewith) to bring 
me into fashion again with 
my readers, 

and the Examiner would 
have a fine opportunity 

from to-morrow to make 
merry at the expense of 
the noble Duchess, 

the cousin of a shopgirl. 


But be reassured, Madam, 

your friendship is too ne- 
cessary to your young 
relation 

for me to wish to cause her 
to lose it ; 

and on condition that she 
shall to-day be admitted 
by you 

into her Majesty’s household 


I give you my word. of 
honour 

never to have heard any- 
thing of this anecdotey 

however pungent it may be. 


I await your reply. 


The Duchess. 


[ ferement. 


Je ne vous la ferai 
attendre. 

Je devais présenter 
rapport A la reine 

sur ladmission de 
moiselle, 

et quelle soit ou non ma 
parente, 


point 
mon 


made- 


[ proudly 
I will not keep you waiting 
for it. 
Iam to present my report 
to the Queen 
to the admission 
mademoiselle, 
and whether or net she is 
my relative, 


of 


as 








\e 


& 
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cela ne changera rien & ma 
décision ; 

je la ferai connaitre & Sa 
Majesté...& elle seule !... 

Quant A vous, monsieur, il 
vous suffira de savoir 

que je mai jamais rien 
accordé ala menace, 

arme impuissante, du reste, 
que je dédaigne... 

et si j’y ai recours aujourd’hui, 


cest que 
forcée... 

Quand on est _publiciste, 
monsieur de Saint-Jean, 

et surtout quand on est de 
Popposition, 

avant de vouloir 
de lordre 

dans les affaires de rEtat, 

il faut en mettre dans les 
siennes. 

C'est ce que vous n’avez pas 
fait... 

Vous avez des dettes énormes 

prés d’un million de France, 

que vos créanciers impatients 
et désespérés 

m’ont cédé pour un sixiéme 
payé comptant... 

Jai tout racheté...moi, si 
avide, si intéressée... 

Vous ne m/’accuserez pas 
cette fois 

de vouloir m’enrichir... 

(sourtant) car ces créances 
sont, dit-on, désastreuses... 

mais elles ont un avantage... 


vous m’y aurez 


mettre 


celui d’emporter la contrainte 
par corps... 

avantage dont je n’ai pu 
profiter encore 


avec un membre de la 
chambre des communes... 
mais demain finit la session, 


et si la piquante anecdote 
dont vous parliez tout a 
Pheure 

parait dans le journal du 
matin... 

le journal du soir annoncera 


que son _ spirituel auteur, 
monsieur de Saint-Jean, 

compose en ce moment, a 
Newgate, 

un traité sur l’art de faire des 
dettes... 

Mais je ne crains rien, mon- 
sieur, 

vous étes trop nécessaire 4 
vos amis et & opposition 


pour vouloir les priver de 
votre présence, 

et quelque pénible que soit le 
silence 

pour un 
éloquent, 

vous comprendrez mieux que 
moi 

encore la nécessité de vous 
taire. 

[Elle fait la révérence et sort. 


orateur aussi 





that will change nothing in 
my decision ; 

I shall make it known to her 
Majesty and to her alone. 

As to you, Sir, it will be suf- 
ficient for you to know 

that I have never yielded to 
threats, 

a powerless arm, more- 
over, which I despise, 

and if I have recourse to it 
to-day, 

it is you who have forced 
me to do so. 

When one is a journalist, 
Monsieur de St, Jean, 
and especially when one 

belongs to the Opposition, 
before wishing to arrange 
(settle) 
the affairs of the State, 
one must first arrange one’s 
own. 


That is what you have not 4 


done. 

You have enormous debts, 

nearly a million francs, 

which your creditors, im- 
patient and desperate, 

have sold to me for one- 
sixth, ready money. 

I have bought them all, I, 
so greedy, so selfish. 

You will not accuse me this 
time 

of wishing to enrich myself, 

(smiling) for these debts, 
they say, are ruinous, 

but they have one advan- 
tage, 

that of carrying with them 
the right of arrest for debt, 

an advantage which I have 
not yet been able to 
profit by 

with a member of the House 
of Commons... 

but to-morrow the session 
ends, 

and if the pungent anecdote 
of which you spoke just 
now 

appears in to-morrow morn- 
ing’s paper, 

the evening paper will an- 
nounce 

thatitswittyauthor, Monsieur 
de St. Jean, 

is composing at this hour, in 
Newgate, 


a treatise on the ‘Art of 


running into Debt.’ 
But I have no fear, my lord, 


you are too necessary to 
your friends and the Op- 
position 


to wish to, deprive them of 


your presente, 

and however painful silence 
may be ; 

for an orator so eloquent 
(as yourself ), 

you will understand even 
better than myself 

the necessity of silence. 


[She curtseys and departs. 








Scéne VI. 


Abigail, Bolingbroke. 






Scene VI. 
Abigail, Bolingbroke. 


Abigail. 


Eh bien ! qu’en dites-vous ? 


Well! what do you say to 
that? 


Bolingbroke, 


[ gaiment. 


Bien joué, vrai Dieu |... 

cest de bonne guerre... 

Jai toujours dit que la 
duchesse 

était une femme de téte et 
surtout d’exécution. 


Elle ne menace pas; elle 

* frappe... 

Et’cette idée de me tenir sous 
sa dépendance 

en acquittant mes dettes... 
c’est admirable |... 

surtout de sa part... 

Ce que n’auraient pas fait 
mes meilleurs amis, 

elle I’a fait...elle a payé pour 
moi... 

il faut alors qu'elle ait une 
haine... 

qui excite mon émulation et 
mon courage... 

Allons, Abigail, du coeur. 


Abig 


Non, non...je renonce & tout, 


il y va de votre liberté | 


[ gaily. 

Well played, Egad, 

it is fair play. 

I have always said that the 
Duchess 

was a strong-minded and 
above all a_ resolute 
woman. 

She does not threaten, she 
strikes... 

and this idea of having me 
at her mercy 

by paying my debts is ad- 
mirable, 

especially for her. 

What my best friends would 
not have done, 

she has done ; she has paid 
all for me. 

She must therefore nourish 
such a hatred... 

as to excite my emulation 
and courage. 

Come, Abigail, take heart. 


‘ail, 


No, no, I give up every- 
thing, : 
your liberty is at stake. 


Bolingbroke. 


[ galment. 


C’est ce que nous verrons ! 

et par tous les moyens pos- 
sibles... 

(Regardant une pendule qui 
est 

sur un des panneaux a droite.) 


Ah, mon Dieu! voici lheure 
de la chambre... 


je ne peux y manquer,., 

je dois parler contre le duc de 
Marlborough 

qui demande des subsides... 


Je prouverai & la duchesse 

que je mrentends en éco- 
nomie... 

jenevoteraipasunschelling... 


Adieu! je 
Masham, 
sur vous, et sur 

alliance |... 
[// sort parla porte a gauche. 


compte sur 


notre 


Act 
Scéne 1, 
La Reine, un huissier du 
palais. 
a“ ee . 7 


[cheerfully 
That is what we shall see 
and by every possible means. 


(Looking at a clock 


on one of the panels to the 
right.) 

Good heavens! It is time 
to go to the House (of 
Commons). 

I must not fail to be there. 
| have to speak against the 
Duke of Marlborough 
who demands more sub- 

sidies, 

I will prove to the Duchess 

that I perfectly understand 


economy. 

I will not vote him one 
shilling. 
Good bye, I count on 
Masham, 


on you, and on our alliance. 


[Exit through the door on 
the left. 
Il. 
Scene I, 
The Queen, an Usher of 
the Palace. 


The Queen. 


Tant pis... 


je suis fachée de ne pas les 
avoir recus,.; 


That is a pity (lit. so much 
the worse). 

I am sorry that I did not 
see them, 




















Monsieur de Saint-Jean, sur- 
tout !... 

Quand il était au pouvoir... 

tout allait au mieux... 

mes matinées étaient moins 
longues... 

je ne m’ennuyais pas tant... 
et aujourd’hui, 

en l'absence de la duchesse, 
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especially Monsieur de St. 
Jean ! 

When he was in office, 

everythingwent on smoothly. 

My mornings were not so 
on 


I was not so fatigued, and 
to-day, 

the absence of 
Duchess, 


in the 


cela se rencontrait & mer- they came so opportunely, 


veille... 
c’était comme un fait expres... 


un bon hasard.— J’aurais pu 
causer avec lui, 

et Pavoir renvoyé, 

cest d’une maladresse... 


it seemed as if it were done 
on purpose, 

a lucky chance.—I could 
have conversed with him 

and have dismissed him, 

it is very annoying. 


Thompson. . 


Madame la duchesse me 
avait tant recommandeé... 

régle générale: toutes les 
fois que 

monsieur de Saint-Jean se 
présentera... 


The Duchess had strictly 
ordered me, 

as a general rule, everytime 
that 

Monsieur St. Jean presented 
himself—- 


The Queen. 


Oh!...cest la duchesse!... 
cest différent ! 

Et monsieur de Saint-Jean 
n’a rien dit? 


Oh! the Duchess! That’s 
quite different. 

Did Monsieur St. Jean say 
nothing ? 


Thompson. 


C'est lui qui venait d’écrire, 

dans le salon d’attente, 

le papier que j’ai remis a 
Votre Majesté. 


It was he who wrote 

in the waiting room, 

the paper which I gave to 
your Majesty. 


The Queen, 


[ prenant vivement le papier 
sur la table. 

C’est bien.— Laisse-moi. 
[ Thompson sort. 


[Aastily taking the paper o 
the table. 


Very good. Leave me. 
[Exit Thompson. 


The Queen. 


[4isant. 


‘Madame, mes collégues et 
moi 

demandions audience & Votre 
Majesté ! 

Eux pour affaires d’Etat, 


et moi pour jouir de la vue de 
ma souveraine, 

qui depuis si longtemps m’est 
interdite.’ 

Pauvre sir Henri! ‘Que la 
duchesse éloigne 


‘de vous ses ennemis poli- 
tiques, je le congois ; 


mais sa défiance va jusqu’A 
repousser 


une pauvre enfant dont la 

tendresse et les soins 
eussent adouci les ennuis 
dont on accable Votre 
Majesté. 


On lui refuse la place 


que vous vouliez lui donner 
prés de vous, 

en alléguant qu'elle est sans 
famille ; 


[reading. 

‘Madame, my colleagues 
and myself 

ask audience 
Majesty ! 

They for business of the 
State, 

and I to enjoy the sight of 
my Sovereign, 

who has been so long for- 
bidden to me.’ 

Poor Lord Henri! ‘ That the 
Duchess. should keep 
away 

from you her _ political 
enemies,—that I can un- 
derstand ; 

but her distrust goes so far 
as to drive away a poor 
girl 

whose tenderness and loving 
cares 

would have soothed 
tediousness (ennui) 

which overwhelms 
Majesty. 

They have refused her the 
place 

which you wished to give 
her about your person, 

by alleging that she has no 
family connections ; 


of your 


the 


your 





et je vous préviens, moi, 
qu Abigail Churchill est 

cousine de la duchesse de 
Marlborough.’ 

(Sarrétant.) Est-il possible ! 
...(Lésant.) 

‘Ce seul fait vous donnera la 
mesure du reste... 

que Votre Majesté en profite 

et veuille bien en garder le 


secret 

& son fidéle serviteur et 
sujet, &c.’ 

Oui, c’est la vérité. 

Henri de Saint-Jean est un 
de mes fidéles serviteurs... 

mais ceux-la, je ne suis pas 
libre de les accueillir... 

lui, surtout...ancien ministre, 


je ne puis le voir sans exciter 
la défiance 
et les plaintes des nouveaux ! 


Ah! quand ne serai-je plus 
reine, 
ur étre ma maitresse ! 
ans le choix méme de mes 
amis, 

demander avis et permission 


aux conseillers delaCouronne, 


aux Chambres, a la majorité... 

& tout le monde enfin...c’est 
& n’y pas tenir... 

cest un esclavage odieux, in- 
supportable, 

et ici du moins, je ne veux 
obéir & personne, 

je serai libre chez moi dans 
mon palais. 

Oui, et quoi qu'il puisse 
arriver, j’y suis décidée. 
(Elle sonne, Thompson 

vail.) 

Thompson, rendez-vous a 
Pinstant dans la Cité, 

chez maitre Tomwood, le 
joaillier... 

vous demanderez missAbigail 
Churchill, 

et vous lui direz 

quelle vienne & 
méme au palais. 

Je le veux, je l’ordonne moi, 
la reine !...allez !... 


Pinstant 
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but I inform ou that 
Abigail Churchill is 
a cousin of the Duchess of 


Marlborough.’ 
(Stopping.) 1s it possible? 
heads 


-) 
‘This leaks fact will give you 
the measure of the rest. 
May your Majesty profit by it 
and be so gracious as to 
preserve the secret 

for her faithful servant and 
subject, &c.’ 

Yes, it is true. 

Henri de St. Jean is one of 
my most faithful servants ; 

but those I am not free to 
receive, 

him especially — an 
minister, 

I may not see him without 
exciting the distrust 

and complaints of the new 
ministers ! 

Oh! when shall I no longer 
be a Queen 

to become my own mistress! 

Even in the choice of my 
friends, 

to ask the advice and per- 
mission 

of the councillors of the 
Crown, 

of the Houses, of themajority 

of everybody even, is un- 
bearable. 

It is a slavery, hateful and 
intolerable, 

and in this, at least, I will 
not obey anyone, 

I will be free in my own 
house and palace. 

Yes, whatever may happen, 
I am decided upon it. 

(She rings, Thompson 

appears.) 

Thompson, go immediately 

to the City, 
Mr. Tomwood’s, 

jeweller. 

You will ask for Miss Abigail 
Churchill, 

and you will tell her 

that she is to come imme- 
diately to the palace. 

I will it, I order it, I, the 
Queen ! Go! 


old 


to the 


Thompson. 


Oui, madame. [// sort. 


Yes, Madame. [Exit 


The Queen. 


L’on verra si quelqu’un ici a 
le droit 

davoir une autre volonté que 
la mienne, 

et dabord la duchesse, dont 
lamitié et les conseils con- 
tinuels... 


commencent depuis 
temps A me fatiguer... 

Ah! cest elle !... 

(Elle sassied et serre dans 
son sein 


la lettre de Bolingbroke.) 


long- 


We shall see whether any- 
one here has the right 

to have any other will but 
mine, 

and in the first place, the 
Duchess, of whose friend- 
ship and everlasting ad- 
vice 

I have long ago begun to 
grow tired... 

Ah! here she is ! 

(She sits down and thrusts 
into her bosom 

Bolingbroke's letter.) 


Owing to pressure on our space we are compelled to abridge the two 


French pieces ‘ Jeanne d’Arc’ and ‘Le Verre d'Eau.’ 


and December issues we shall t 
of each piece. Should any Su 


en 
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Mr. Vere Foster's Prize Competition. 


WE have just received the results of the competitions 
for drawing and writing annually awarded by Mr. Vere 
Foster for the encouragement of art. Since the insti- 
tution of the prizes in 1870, 5,128 prizes have been 
given away, amounting to nine 7s. 6d., and the 
pupils of upwards of 3,800 schools of all classes have 
taken part in the competition, which has extended to 
every county and every large town .in Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

During the past year there have been 570 com- 
petitors in ordinary writing, 25 in plain and orna- 
mental lettering, 288 in drawing, and 74 in painting. 
403 boys have competed, and 491 girls, representing 
22 counties in Ireland, and 46 in Great Britain. 

The highest prize awarded for writing of copies 
of the original series has been awarded to Donald 
M‘Dougall, aged 16, of Drumour Public School, 
Perthshire. The second prize is awarded to Mary 
K. Kavanagh, aged 10, Monasterevan, Kildare. In 
drawing and painting the work continues to be very 
satisfactory, for though the quality of the work done 
has often been exceeded there never has before been 
so large a quantity of géod work, and such an absence 
of rubbish, This has resulted in a great addition 


being made to the number of prizes originally offered. - 


We append the names of those who obtained the 
most valuable prizes. Hamilton, James T.; Martin, 
Anne J.; Fleming, Agnes; Aikman, W. K.; Richards, 
Lucy, E.; Butcher, Adah; Powell, R.; Gebbie, 
Frank ; Coath, Helen; Hamilton, E.; Jenkins, 
G. H.; Nash, A. J.; Ferrier, May; Jones, Lionel J. ; 
Carder, W. 

For the annual competition in 1889, prizes for 
writing and lettering are offered to the extent of 
£269; for drawing and painting, #356. Full par- 
ticulars can be obtained from Messrs. Blackie & Sons, 
49 & 50, Old Bailey, London. 


ee 


Publications Rebietved. 





A Treatise on Plane Trigonometry contain- 
ing an account of Hyperbolic Functions. 
By John Casey, LL.D., F.R.S. London: Long- 
mans, Green and Co, 


The book which we have before us contains, we 
believe, the most remarkable and complete treatment of 
its subject which has yet appeared in the English language. 
Too many writers have supposed that a knowledge of 
Trigonometry only was necessary to enable them to write 
a book thereupon, and it has been rare indeed that a 
writer in every direction as competent as Dr. Casey, or 
with a mathematical eye-sight so far-reaching, has grappled 
with an elementary subject like the present. Dr. Casey, 
fortunately for us, was known as an eminent mAthematician 


before he became a writer of text-books, His investigations , 


into Geometry and Higher Algebra have gained him a 
European reputation, and when the first of his class 
text-books, the ‘Sequel to Euclid,’ appeared some years 
ago we welcomed it in these columns as ‘extraordinarily 
neat’ and extremely satisfactory even in the form it then 
assumed, which has since, in subsequent editions, been 
improved almost out of all likeness to its former self. 
This was followed in the course of last year by an equally 











remarkable treatise on Analytical Geometry, and it is 
little to be wondered at, therefore, if we open the present 
volume with very high anticipations. Nor are we 


disappointed. Alike in grasp and clearness this book 


out-distances its only real rival, the venerable Todhunter. 
Of course we cannot help differing in a few minor points 
from our author, but on the whole we are more at one 
with him than we have been with any previous author. 

The examples, more than a thousand in number, are 
remarkably well-chosen and accurate. ay - are adapted 
not only to form a Trigonometrician but also to develop 
a comprehensive mathematical talent. Many of them are 
original and at least one third have not appeared in any 
previous text-book, In every case some are solved as 
specimens (a point in which all Todhunter’s works, by the 
way, are very deficient) and the answers of the remainder 
are given at the end of the book where we have the 
welcome novelty of a tolerably complete index of the 
subject-matter, and authors’ names. 

By making a short survey of the work we shall be 
enabled to convey to our readers some idea of its sco 
and contents, and also to criticise a few of the details. . 
The Trigonometrical ratios are defined as lines in a circle 
of unit radius, and this is clearly the definition which 
I’r. Casey prefers, although the ordinary ratio definition 
is also given. Here we are seriously at issue with our 
author for we think this definition dangerous in the 
extreme (since the schoolboy will promptly forget the unity 
of the radius) and believe that it ought only to be 
admitted as explaining the primary signification of the 
terms sine, tangent, &c. A natural result of this 
definition, to which we also object as extremely likely to 
prove misleading, is that such phrases as ‘sine of the 
arc,’ &c., are in constant use. In finding the formulz for 
the ratios of the sum of two angles two proofs are given 
which are new to ordinary text-books, one a deduction 
from Ptolemy’s Theorem (VI. D.) and another due to 
Mr. Nichols. Besides this we find, of course, the ordinary 
proofs and a neat and easy proof for angles of an 
magnitude, so that here we have almost an emdarras de 
richesse. \t might have been as well, perhaps, considering 
the geometrical tendencies of examiners, to add proofs by 
yeometry as well as the analytical ones given, of the 
ormule numbered (96)—(98), (157)—(160), and a few 
others, all of which are susceptibleof neat and instantaneous 
treatment thereby. In Art. 61, a verbal statement of a 
rule is given very dangerously and inexactly, as follows— 

‘ Diff. of the cosines = 2 sin % sum, sin \% diff.’ 
and no notice board is erected at the mouth of the pitfall 
of signs which lies hidden here. A slight discussion of 
the rational basis for the use of the inverse notation might 
quite well have been added (to Art. 30), a hint, we mean, 
such as Todhunter gives, that the use of the index — 1 
here differs only from its ordinary use in that the subject 
of its operation is a function, not a quantity. As it is we 
fear that the student may confuse 

Sin—' x and (sin x)~' 
The methods of Delambre and Maskelyne for finding 
the logarithmic sines of small angles are relegated to the 
examples. We should have liked a line pointing out the 
use to which their authors applied these theorems, more 
particularly as Maskelyne’s method is the one adopted in 
Chambers’ widely used Mathematical Tables. The 
Properties of Triangles are rather curtly treated. Too 
many references to the ‘Sequel to Euclid’ are made, and 
we have not noticed that it is anywhere stated which 
edition of the ‘Sequel’ is meant. We confess that we 
think that Dr. Casey might with advantage have 
lengthened his book 20 or 30 pages, by giving an 
elementary account of the Geometry of the Triangle, 
complete in itself, referring to the ‘ Sequel’ only for the 
more recondite propositions. We are glad to notice that 
mention is made of the Brocard Points, and of 
Malfatti’s Problem. But surely the Nine Point Circle 
ought to have been introduced although its treatment is 
so largely geometrical. In the figure on p. 176, the 
angles into which the angle A is sub-divid are 
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wrongly designated. They should be as in the figure 
on p. 177. he section on Maxima and Minima might 
be extended so as to include those problems on this 
subject which can be solved by making equal the roots of 
a quadratic equation in the variable. This would admit 
a large class of interesting examples which are at present 
excluded. A formula, due to Bretschneider, is given for 
the area of any quadrilateral in forms of sides and 
diagonals. We think that some proof of the more 
important results of De Moivre’s Theorem which does not 
involve the use of rae my quantities is desirable. 
Two pages are given to the Binomial Theorem, we can 
scarcely see why. We are glad to notice the introduction 
of Bernouilli’s numbers and the proof of their chief 
properties. A reference should be added after Ex. 42 on 
p. 214 to Exx. 6,7 on p. 229, where other properties of 
the numbers are proved. This is also omitted from the 
index. If this were done we should be provided with a 
tolerably complete résumé of their properties. Chapter 
VIIL, pp. 241—259, is given to a remarkable and elegant 
discussion of ‘ Hyperbolic Trigonometry.’ Dr. Casey adopts 
sh, ch, th instead of the more usual sinh, cosh, tanh. We 
should suggest however that it is ¢x/remely advisable for 
teaching purposes to have names which are capable of being 
pronounced, and should recommend that in any subsequent 
edition Dr. Casey should introduce such, and we believe 
that his lead would be followed. There are two misprints 
in line 4, p. 209, but as a rule the printing is extremely 
careful and accurate. We believe that for the printer's 
sake the use of the rectangular sign for factorial should be 
abolished in favour of the recent Cambridge substitute of ! 
In Exx. XXXVII., 23—27, 51 it should be stated that 
primes only are involved in the dexter. The result of 
Art. 184 might profitably be stated in words inasmuch as 
it is extremely useful to remember it. 


We have by no means adverted to all the points which 
we had marked for notice, but we must conclude. We 
wish the book all success. We have mentioned many 
points, most of them small, on which we believe it to be 
capable of improvement, but we repeat fhat it is in our 
opinion not only the best book on the subject but that it 
is an eminently good book. 


A School Grammar. By David Salmon. Lon- 


don: Longmans, Green and Co. 


Mr. Salmon has written a thoroughly serviceable School 
Grammar. In a book of 260 pages, he has provided 
abundance of exercises of such a kind as to be easily 
read and understood by young children. That it may be 
seen how copious are the examples, we notice that the first 
fifty pages are taken up with the parts of speech and exer- 
cises thereon, based upon the principle that examples 
must lead up to definitions, and definitions be _— to 
examples. The second part, which deals with the classi- 
fication and inflexion of nouns, is fully treated. Some 
exception may be taken to the statement that the active 
voice belongs only to transitive verbs. If voice isa form 
of the vom, and the active voice receives its name 
because the verb shows that the person or thing named 
by the subject is acting or doing, then intransitive 
verbs take this form, although they do not take the 
passive form. But even intransitive verbs do take the 
passive form when a preposition is joined to them. It 
does not mend matters by saying that Intransitive 
Verbs might be spoken of as of Neuter Voice. Mr. 
Salmon has followed Dr. Morris in his divisions of verbs 
into strong and weak, classing as weak verbs those which, 
although forming their past tense and perfect participle 
by adding -t or -d, also change the vowel sound. Mr. 
Salmon defines strong verbs as those which form their 


past tense and perfect participle by a change of vowel 


sound. We are of opinion, therefore, that it not only 
simplifies matters — considerably, but is quite allow- 
able to call those words which do both, irregular or strong 
verbs. Light, lit, lit; sell, sold, sold; speed, sped, sped, 
may be given as examples of verbs which we think may 





very justly be called strong verbs, and not weak. Mr. 
Salmon gives a very full division of the tenses of verbs as 
the divisions present, past and future indefinite im- 
perfect, perfect and perfect continuous will show. We are 
glad to note, however, that he does not insist upon this 
minute subdivision as of special importance, except as 
being useful to show the various shades of meaning which 
may be conveyed in composition by means of auxiliaries. 
Even these minute subdivisions do not include all which 
may be formed if the word do is treated separately when 
used as an auxiliary. We notice that Mr. Salmon has 
introduced an exercise for the correction of bad grammar. 
We are very strongly of opinion that such exercises are of 
very great service, every error being capable of correc- 
tion on fixed principles. The principles themselves 
become more firmly fixed in the mind by the necessity 
for their application in incorrect sentences being called to 
mind. We should be glad to see the practice more fre- 
quently followed in this subject. We commend very 
heartily the volume which Mr. Salmon has produced. 
Every teacher will find in it abundance of work, both oral 
and written, for his classes. 


A First History of the English People. 
Four Volumes. By Amy Baker. London: 
Swan, Sonnenschein, Lowry and Co, 


We do not remember reading any book of history for 
schools with such keen pleasure as we have derived from 
the perusal of these four volumes of Miss Baker. The 
style is attractive, because it is picturesque and vivid, and 
in ee as in the reign of William III., even 
rapid and exciting. It is based, as the writer acknowledges, 
on Green’s ‘ Short History of the English People.’ But 
while its style may be traced in part to its forerunner, it 
has special merits of its own in being simpler and better 
adapted to the intelligence of beginners in historical 
study. For it must be understood that Miss Baker's 
work is less ambitious in its aim and less comprehensive 
in its scope than Green’s ‘ Short History.’ 

Chapters adapted from Kingsley’s ‘ Hereward,’ Lytton’s 
‘ Last of the Barons,’ and other works of the kind, enliven 
the course of the narrative, and help the young reader 
more nearly to realise the sort of life led by the English 
of former times. 

The progress of religious liberty, the development of 
constitutional government, and literary history, receive 
due attention, and are treated in a broad spirit of tolera- 
tion and patriotism. 

We note with pleasure the well-chosen poetical mottoes 
which head the various chapters; and the mnemonic 
verses appended to each volume, written by the Miss Ella 
Baker whose sad death was recently recorded, are far 
superior to most verses of the kind. 

A few slight errors need correction. On page 57 of 
Volume I. the name Edmondsbury is spelt two ways in 
one paragraph, and in the heading of Chapter 57 the date 
of James I. is printed 1630. 

The volumes present a neat appearance, and the work 
is one we can most heartily commend. 


History and Geography Examination Papers. 


Compiled by Spence, M.A. London: 


George Bell and Sons. 


The notion of duality seems to be a feature of this 
collection of questions. They relate to two subjects, 
Geography and History. The questions on each of these 
subjects are arranged in two main sections, the first con- 
sisting of papers of questions, original or selected, on 
special portions of the subject, and the second including 
a number of papers set in recent years at the Cambridge 
Local, London University, Civil Service, Preliminary, 
Army, and other examinations. The book is intended to 
be useful to both teachers and students, and for each it 
has a two-fold object. Eor both it is calculated to suggest 
points for special study or instruction ; and while it may 
save the teacher the trouble of making suitable questions 
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to test his pupils, it will provide the student with abundant 
means of practising for an examination. Most of the 
questions are such as demand thoughtful treatment as 


well as knowledge of facts; and, remembering the old- 


dictum that ‘a wise question is the half of knowledge,’ we 
cannot doubt that such a well-chosen collection of ques- 
tions will prove of real value to anyone who makes a 
reasonable use of it. We append two or three questions 
as samples to justify our remarks. 

“What causes (physical, moral, and political) have led to 
the prosperity of the United States ?’ 

‘Show how position and nature of the soil determines 
the occupation and population of different districts in the 
British Isles.’ 

‘Explain how and why the English conquest of Britain 
differed from the Frankish conquest of Gaul.’ 

‘The influence of the Wars of the Roses on the social 
and political life of England.’ 


Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. Edited by 
Alfonzo Gardiner. Manchester: John Heywood. 


Mr. Gardiner explains his purpose in sending forth this 
edition of a selection of Lamb’s Tales in the following 
words :—‘ In preparing this selection of eight of the 
“Tales” three objects have been kept in view—(a) to 
present to our young people Charles and Mary Lamb’s 
version of what are considered to be Shakespeare's 
masterpieces ; (2) to give such needful explanations as 
shall make the language and the allusions intelligible to 
the young readers; (3) and to show the moral lessons 
that Shakespeare’s plays enforce.’ The first of these aims 
has been carried out by printing, almost entirely without 
alteration, the text of the tales as left by Lamb and his 
sister ; the second, by placing at the foot of the pages 
notes explanatory of names, allusions, and words now 
little used ; and the third, by a note placed at the end of 
each tale, embodying the opinions of eminent writers on 
the mind of Shakespeare. The text is beautifully printed ; 
and the notes, though not numerous, answer their pur- 
pose very well. We think, however, that they would have 
been quite as serviceable at the end of the play, while the 
uniformity and chasteness of the pages would not have 
been, as now, interfered with. 

The volume is strongly but very neatly bound, and 
would do service either as a prize, or as a reading book 
for schools. 


? 


Plotting, or Graphic Mathematics. 


By R. 
Wormell, D.Sc., M.A. Waterlow and 


Sons. 


Dr. Wormell’s book is, we believe, a new departure, and 
it is therefore difficult to adequately estimate its value as 
an educational instrument, because it has not been tried 
as such except by the author. Practically, it is an attempt 
to apply the methods of Froebel to the subject of Analy- 
tical Geometry. We will pass its contents shortly in 
review, as perhaps the best means of showing our readers 
whether it is likely to suit their purpose. It begins 
(pp. 3—16) with preparatory exercises, to give facility in 
the use of ruled, or ‘logarithm’ paper, showing how this 
may be used in designing decorative patterns, by filling 
in the various squares according to some symmetrical 
system, how plans or drawings may be copied by it to 
scale, diminished or increased, and how certain simple 
results in the theory of numbers follow by means of it, 
such as that the sum of the odd numbers, from unity 
upwards, always forms a square. The sections here given 
on triangular, pyramidal, and figurate numbers seem to 
us altogether out of place. Then we come to the main 
body of the work. The systern of co-ordinates is given 
for the case when both are positive. We are shown how 
to find areas, and a glance inside a surveyor’s field-book is 
accorded. Chapter II. shows the application of these 
methods to proportion—and of course it is here necessary 
to assume a knowledge of Euclid’s Sixth Book. Chapter 
III, introduces us to the complete system of rectangular 
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co-ordinates, and explains the significance of an equation 
between them. An equation is known by its fruits, for Dr. 
Wormell plots out a number of points upon it, and opines 
by the look of the result that it isa line or circle as the 
case may be. Chapter IV. introduces us to the er of 
moving points and projectiles, leading on in the next 
chapter to a discussion of the parabola, which is followed 
by the ellipse and hyberbola, while a few instances of 
* Higher Graphs and Curves of Observation’ complete the 
book. We can say more easily perhaps what the book 
will not serve for than what it will. It will not do as an 
introduction to Analytical Geometry. It will not do, we 
think, even. for the perusal of any but the science student, 
whose sole wish in acquiring co-ordinate geometry is to 
be able to plot out the various pressures of his steam 
engine,&c.,&c., with a view to finding the curve of pressure. 
Perhaps it may be useful in such a case as this, but we 
are inclined to question whether a book need have been 
devoted to so small an object which an hour's talking by 
a good teacher might have attained far better. ‘Graphic 
Mathematics’ is surely, in any case, a too high-sounding 
title, inasmuch as it must lead anyone who knows any-~ 
thing about the subject to anticipate some discussion, at 
all events, of Graphic Statics and other methods, which 
he will certainly fail to find. 


Greek Testament Selections. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. London: G, Bell and Sons, 


This volume has been prepared, the author tells us in 
the preface, for use in schools where it is found impossible 
to read in a term more than a small portion of the Greek 
Testament. 

When the first edition of this useful book was pub- 
lished we ventured to predict that it would be highly 
appreciated and widely used. Such has been the case. 
A new edition has been called for, and a much enlarged 
and improved edition has been issued. There has been 
added an introduction, notes, and vocabulary, Of course 
the vocabulary has rendered the book much more handy 
for a school-boy to use. Nor will those fail to 
appreciate it who know but little Greek, and yet wish to 
read the New Testament in the original. The paper, 
printing, and binding are alike excellent. Now, even 
more than before, we recommend these Greek Testament 
selections to the notice of teachers and students. It was 
a capital idea, and has been most successfully wrought 
out. 


Lessons in Elementary Mechanics. Specially 
adapted to the requirements of the Reyised New 
Code. Second Stage. By W. H. Grieve, P.S.A. 
London: Longmans, Green and Co, 


Mr. Grieve has modelled his book very strictly and 
conscientiously upon the lines of the New Code, which, it 
will be remembered, prescribes for the second stage the 
following subjects :— Matter in motion; the weight of a 
body, its inertia and momentum ; measures of force, work 
and energy ; energy may be transformed, but cannot be 
destroyea ; heat as a form of energy. On the whole we 
are able to congratulate our author upon the considerable 
success attained. The book is well got up, clearly printed, 
and provided with 121 illustrations, most of which are 
entirely to the point, though some few seem to have been 
really intended for the pages of Funny Folks, or other 
such magazine, and to have strayed hither by accident. 
We think that this last point is decidedly a mistake in 
books adapted for school use. The risible faculties of 
schoolboys are near enough to the surface, and the clegant 
picture of two gentlemen coming incontinently into col- 
lision at a corner of a street, while a dog barks briskly at 
a blank wall, is not unlikely to provoke more merriment 
than study of the third law of motion, which is darkly 
hinted at therein. We strongly advise the omission of 
Fig. 64 (fat boy jumping stream), Fig. 68 (the same, as 
circus-rider, jumping through a hoop), Fig. 81 (advertise- 
ment for Crystal Palace), and several others. Apart from 
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this, we have little but ut praise, Everyone who has tried | A Short Text Book on Sound, Light, aa 
in Elem knows how really difficult it ts is to render lessons | Heat. By Thomas Dunman; soniaed and com- 
in Elementary Mechanics interesting, and how necessary pleted by Chapman Jones F.C. F.CS., &e. 
it is to be provided with a large store of instances and ‘ : ; : 
illustrations. Mr, Grieve provides these admirably, and London : Ward Lock and Co. 
adds to the teacher's indebtedness by putting some 20 The chapters that appeared in the Universal Instructor 
questions, mostly well-chosen and to the point, at the end | upon the subjects of Sound, Light, and Heat, have for the 
of each of his 17 chapters. The book concludes with | convenience of students been issued separately.. The 
some examination papers, and answers are given to those | death of the author of these chapters made it necessary 
questions which are numerical. Everything, so far as we | for the work to be completed by other hands. No 
have noticed, is very accurate. We dislike the definition | attempt, we learn from the preface, has been made to 
given of ‘force.’ It ought to be more clearly stated that | suit the book to the syllabus of any examining body. It is 
orce is recognisable as such when it changes, as well as | believed that it will be found a suitable guide for students 
when it produces or poses the motion of a body. The | who are preparing the elementary examinations in 
eo of the explanations is not always all that can | physics. The print is rather small, and the diagrams 
desired—e.g., on p. 105 we read, ‘If the young reader | are not of the best, though it is only fair to say that they 
would only pursue . . . he wi// there find, &c.’ are abundant and sufficiently clear to illustrate the 
subject. We believe a very fairly successful attempt has 


Arithmetical Exercises and Examination | bee made to express ina popular style most important 


By H.S. Hall. M.A. 3. R. Kni facts and principles of the subject. Those who knew the 
Wy ag Peg sec Hg re S. R. Knight, author and heard his lectures will doubtlessly derive great 


pleasure from this permanent record of his instruction. 

This book can be. used separately or with any text book : — : . 
on Arithmetic. It contains ~ | progressive exercises, Commercial ee . Arithmetic and 
embracing six hundred and forty questions in the Algebra. London: Longmans, Green and Co, 


higher rules of Arithmetic, followed by fifty of the most This book has been produced for the use of candidates 
recent public examination papers of various kinds, and preparing for the new commercial examinations to-be 
two hundred miscellaneous examples in Logarithms and eld under the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Exami- 
Mensuration. A list of formula in Mensuration and of | nation Board. The section on Arithmetic is rather brief, 
numerical constants is also given. The questions are | but it includes a fairly full account of the decimal system 
thoroughly practical, and afford ample scope for thought | of France, a chapter on the money, weights, and measures 
on the part of the pupil, It is just such a book as should | of the most important countries of the Continent, and 
be in the hands of a teacher who has the preparation of | another on exchange. 

pupils for many different examinations-on his hands, or of Algebra is dealt with at greater length, but is limited to 
an educator who wants to vary the practice provided by | the rules up to involution and evolution, including simul- 
an ordinary text book. Pupil teachers would also find it | taneous equations and greatest common measure. 

very useful ; the last section especially furnishing a capital | The exercises are numerous, and the answers to them 
sequel to the higher rules of Arithmetic. ' are printed at the end of the book. 

















Times. —‘ Perfect.’ Standard. —‘ Very complete.’ 
Tae 


QUEEN'S PRINTERS’ 
TEACHERS BIBLE 


(ORIGINAL AND FULLEST), 
With Concordance, Indexed semen and ‘AIDS TO BIBLE STUDENTS.’ 


We have here, condensed and collected, the prominent results of the labours of— 


Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, D.D., Orie? Professor of Interpretation, Oxford. Rev. C. HOLE, M.A., of King’s College, London. 

Rev. STANLEY LEATHES, D.D., eérew Professor, King's College, | Sir JOSEPH HOOKER. F.R.S., Director of the Reyal Gardens at Kew. 
London. F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Author of the History of Jewish Coinage, ete, 

Rev. J. RAWSON LUMBY, D.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity, | Dr. STAINER, of Magdalen College, Oxford, and St. Paul's Cathedr. al, 
Cambridge. | Author of the‘ Dictionary of Musical Terms,’ & ‘ Music of the Bible. 

Rev. PROFESSOR SAYCE, M.A., of Queen's College, Oxford. | Rev. H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., F.R.S., of the College, Durham, Anthor 

Rev. 8. G. GREEN, D.D., Co-editor of the Revised English Bible, etc., ete. of the‘ Natural History of the Bible,’ ' Bible Lands,’ ete., ete. 
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UNIVERSITY 
GURRESPONDENCE GLASSES 


- FOUNDED IN 1882. 


Preparation by Correspondence for the Arts, Science, Laws, 
and Medicine Examinations of the 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


AND FOR THE 


Cambridge Higher Local Examination ; 


also preparation for the Arts and Science Examinations of the 
University of London, and for the Cambridge Higher Local in 


EVENING CLASSES, 


HELD AT 
E=InNG’s CROSS, LONDON, 
Close to various Railway Stations, 
BOOKS REQUIRED. 
A List of Books required for the Matriculation will be 


sent pone See for Sixpence ; for the Intermediate Arts, for 
One Shilling ; for the B.A., for One Shilling and Sixpence. 


RESIDENCE. 
Students from the country coming to London, can be 
accommodated on reasonable terms. 





Turors AND LercTuRERS.—Miss A. M. Buchanan, M.A. ; 
G. S. Carr, Esq., M.A.; Rev. W. L. Carter, B.A., F.G.S. ; 
H. B. Cotterill, Esy., M.A.; J. F. Davis, Esq., D.Lit, 
M.A. ; J. R. Ainsworth Davis, Esq., B.A.; W. H. Dines, 
Esq., B.A., F.R.Met.S.; Rev. L. D. Dowdall, LL.B., M.A., 

.D.; Rev. S. W. Green, M.A. ; J. W. Greig, Esq., B.A., 
LL.B. ; G. Hooper, Esq, T. T. Jeffery, Esq. M.A. ; 
J. M. Lightwood, Esq., MLA. ; A. P. Luff, Esq., B.Sc., M.B.; 
H. F. Morley, Esq., D.Se., M.A.; O. C. Naf, Esq., B.A. ; 
S. P. Phillips, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.P.; F. S. Pulling, Esq., 

A.; W. Pye, Esq., F.R.C.S. ; S. O. Roberts, Esq., M.A.; 

W. Roughton, Bsq., M.D. ; A. W. Shakespeare, Esq., 

A.; C. Sheldon, Esq., D.Lit., M.A., B.Sc. ; T. W. Shore, 

sq-, M.D., B.Sc. ; C. Simmons, Esq., M.A. ; G. A. Smith, 

Esq., M.A.; Miss H. M. Smith, B.A.; Rev. J. A. Temple, 

M.A. ; Monsieur F, Thomas, B.A., B.Sc. ; H. M. Walmsley, 

Esq., D.Sc. ; H. H. B. Walton, Esq., B.A. ; R. F. Weymouth, 

Esq., D.Lit., M.A. ; E. S. Weymouth, Esq., M.A.; S. 

White, Esq., LL.D., B.A, 


RECENT SUGGESSES. 


B.A., 1887.—30 Candidates passed, one with Honours, for 
the third year ing. A larger number passed than 
from any other institution whatsoever. 

M. B.—One passed. 

B.Sc.—4 passed, one with Honours. 

M.A., June, 1888, Branch III.—Of the 6 successful Can- 
didates, the fifth was prepared by these Classes; in 
Branch IV., of the 2 successful Candidates, the first 
was prepared by these Classes. 

MATRICULATION, June, 1888.—Of 7 Candidates who 
entered, one who had not taken the Long courses, failed. 
One took Honours, and 5 passed in the First Division, 
and none in the Second. 

INTERMEDIATE ARTS, July, 1888.—17 passed, 2 
with Honours. 

INTERMEDIATE SCIENCE and PRELIMINARY 
SCIENTIFIC.—s passed, one with Honours. 

INTERMEDIATE MEDICINE.—3 passed, 2 with 
Honours. 


M 
E. 
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For particulars apply to the Secretary, Mr. E. S, WEYMouTH, 
M.A., 38, Christchurch Road, Brondesbury, London, N.W. 





THOMAS MURBY'S 


ORIGINAL AND ‘ CHARMING’ 
SCHOOL CANTATAS. 


Now Ready, Price 3s. net. 


ELSA AND THE IMPRISONED FAIRY, 
A CANTATA FOR JUVENILE VOICES, 
With Pianoforte Accompaniment. 
. DEDICATED TO LADY LINTON. 


Words by JEANIE GWYNNE BETTANY, Music by 
THOMAS MURBY. 


CHARACTERS: 
Fraulein 

Pay Qoeee sary | Seebberdteoss 
Elsa us Paities 


The Work consists of Sixteen Numbers, occupyin, 
Engraved Plates, Folio Size, interspersed with Sparkling Monologue, 
Recitations, and Lively Dances. It takes about 1 hour 15 minutes in 
performance. 

‘There's nothing but cram for the Local Exam.’—See Laughing Chorus 
in ‘ Elsa.’ 





Ariel Milkmaids 
The Dawn Maidens 
The Seasons 
Schoolboys, &c. 
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QUEEN ILOVEYOU’S FIVE O’CLOCK TEA. 


A FAIRY KINDERGARTEN CANTATA. 
Written by KATE OSBORNE, Music by THOS, MURBY, 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 


CHARACTERS: . 
Silvermine 
Dresden Chorus of 
The Sugarcanes Wovenfiax Fairies 
‘The music is good, being tuneful and simple,—without vulgarity.’— 
Athenaeum. 
‘Charming though simple music.'"—Daily Telegraph. 
‘Ver prenty.—We eree. 
* An ideal cantata.’— 7 eacher’s Aid. 


Takes about 45 minutes in performance & alwa_s draws large audiences. 


FIVE O'CLOCK TEA QUADRILLES. 
ARRANGED BY 
WILLEM VANDERVELL, 
Composer of ‘immer-Wieder' Gavotte, and many other popular Dances. 
Price 3s. 
Up the Airy Mountain, A Short Cantatalfor Schools, for Treble, 


Alto, Tenor, and Bass, with Chorus. Words by W, Acuincwam. Music 
by Tuomas Murpy. Price 6d. 


Maurby's Original Action Songs for the Young. Price 1. 


Murby'’s Kindergarten So Upwards of 60 Examples. Price 1s. 
sewed ; 18. 6d. cloth. Eighth fidition: ‘ 


Minerva 


x Oakleaf 
ueen Iloveyou 
Pesieas 
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MURBY'S DUPLEX EXAMPLES.IN ARITHMETIC. 


Containing the latest and most copious Collection of Exercises and Problems, 
selected mainly from Tests recently set by H.M. Inspectors. 


By GEORGE MIDDLEDITCH. 


STanvarp II., 48 pages, price ad.; cloth, 34. Sranparp III., 48 pages, 

price ad.; cloth, 3d. Sranparp IV., 48 ges, price 3d.; cloth, 4d. 

STANDARD V., 64 pages, price 3d.; cloth, 4d. SrTanpaxps VI. and Vil. 
64 pages, price 4d.; cloth, 6d. Answers, price 4d., cloth. 


CHIEF FEATURES 
. Examples framed exactly on the lines of the Education Department. 
- Most gently graded, and embrace every possible difficulty. 
. Every difficulty is presented fice. 
. Provides for the practice af Menta/l as well as Slate Arithmetic, 


THE LATEST SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 

Dr. Dick's Commercial and Historical Gocasaph for 
Schools. With ical and Political Features, Thoroughly Revised 
to 1888. Price 1s. 6d.; Cheap Edition, 1s. 

Among the recent facts which it embodies may be mentioned—Christmas 
Island as a British Colony; The Congo Free State; East African 
Company's Territory; the abolition of the ancient privileges of the Free 
Cities of Germany ; and the formation of the County of London, 

*,* Notice to Teacnens.—Copies of the former Edition can be e¢x- 
changed for the New at Half-price, direct from the Publisher. 

Murby's Geegen y and Atlas, The above work, with Twenty-four 
Maps. 28.,c {ys ’ 

The Connection of Geography and Astronomy. 
Price, cloth, 1s. 

Great Britain and her Colonies, 
Schools. Price 8d. 


——eeEeeeeaee 


By Dr. Dick. 
From Dr. Dick's Geography for 


in 


LONDON : 


THOMAS MURBY, 3, Ludgate Circus Buildings, E.C. 
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SECOND YEAR CERTIFICATE—DECEMBER. 


Highly successful Coaching by Correspondence. No fee unless success- 
ful first time. Backward st ts made to pass. Exceptionally low terms. 
Addressed envelope for particulars, list of successes, &c., 


GEORGE HENRY SPARROW, Forest Gate, London, E. 


N.B.—Acting Teachers who intend taking Papers of the Second Year 
are invited to communicate at an early date with Mr. Srarnow. The 
work for Second Year Students having been the speciality for the past seven 

rs, with increasing success each get there is little fear of failure now. 
Name | aes are got through safely, and bright ones pushed into First 
vision. 





46th YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


NOW READY 


NEW EDITION 


WicHTMAN's 


ARITEMETICAL 


TABLE Book. 


ENLARGED to Crown 
16mo.,and INCREASED 
from 32 to 40 pages. 





Many Million Copies of 
this valuable litile work 
C have been sold. 


MAY BE HAD OF 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co, ; KENT & Co. ; HAMILTON, 
ADAMS & Co., of the principal Scholastic Agencies, 


AND OF THE PUBLISHERS, 
WIGHTMAN & Co., 104 & 106, Regency Street; 
WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 


REDUCED FAC-SIMILE OF COVER 














MADE WITH BOILING WATER, 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK 





The ‘Practical Teacher’ Sale and Exchange 
Column. 


Owing to numerous requests, we have been induced to start this 
Exchange Column for the benefit of our readers, We shall be 
glad to insert announcements relating to the ‘ Sale or Exchange’ 
of bwwks, ele., al the rate of ONE PENNY PER LINE, prepaid. 


For Sale.—Vols. 4, §, 6 of ‘ Practical Teacher,’ price 4s. 6d. 
each, or all for 12s, 6d,, as new; National Society's 
‘School Management,’ unsoiled, 3s. 6d. ; Blanshard’s ‘ Notabilia 
of Geograph »’ new, 7d,.; Buckmaster’s ‘ Acoustics,’ Is. ; 
Pinnock’s ‘ History of England,’ 2s,—Apply to W. Atkinson, 
Easingwold, Yorks. 

For Sale.—Students’ Set of Ten Solid Pearwood Models in 
dovetailed sliding-lid box, Chapman and Hall’s; comiplete and 
perfect, used few times only ; carriage paid, 6s, 6d,—H. Hirst, 
5, Melbourne-terrace, Queen’s-road, Lowestoft. 





‘NOT ENOUGH BOYS LEARN SHORTHAND.’ 


The Rev. Dr. ABBOTT remarked at a distribution of Prizes at the 
City or Lonpon Scnoot, 2gth July, 1887 :—*‘ Not enough boys learn short- 
hand. It is a most useful study for boys going into business. Year by year 
I have applications for boys who know shorthand, but Iam not always able 
to supply them. A boy doubles his ordinary value at the first start in life if 
he knows shorthand, and I trust the subject will be taken up.’ 


PITMANS SHORTHAND 


(PHONOGRAPHY). 
THE ONLY PRACTICAL SYSTEM. 


The system adopted by the Board of the Oxrorp Loca Exams., and 
recommended by the ‘Society or Arts.’ 














Taught in over 700 Schools and Colleges, &c., including the following :— 

RUGBY SCHOOL, 
KING'S COLLEGE, 

DULWICH COLLEGE, 

HAILEYBURY COLLEGE, 
CITY OF LONDON SCHOOL, 
MERCHANT TAYLOR.’ SCHOOL, 
e9 \. 

PRESS OPINIONS. 

Tue ScHootmaster.—‘ Despite the appearance of hundreds of new sys- 
tems, a large proportion of them stillborn, totally unrecognised, or practi- 
cally useless, Phonography still holds the field as the leading system.’— 
June rth, 1887. 

Teacuers’ Arp.—' From practical experience we can affirm that Pitman’s 
system is far in advance of all others ; avd as we have tried it in elementary 
schools, and have been highly successful therein, we can cordially commend 
it to the notice of the profession.’—February 4th, 1888. - 

Werxtiy Tings. —‘ Pitman’s system is incomparably the best.’— 
Sept. r5th, 1888. 

Write for illustrated Pamphlet, 32 pages, gratis and post free. 


*‘PITMAN’S PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER.’ Price 6d, 


1,279,999 Copies sold. Special Terms to Schools, 
SPECIMEN FREE TO HEAD MASTERS, 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Amen Corner, E.C, 
And all Booksellers throughout the World. 


=xZUGHES’S 
MATRICULATION MANUALS. 


Now ready, Second Edition. Price 4s. 6d., half bound. 

=” A Book for every Teacher's Library and for every Home. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF SCHOOL HYGIENE. 
By Acrrep Carrenter, M.D. (Lond.), C.S.S. (Camb.), Examiner in 
State Medicine for the London and Cambridge Universities, Lecturer 
on State Medicine at St. Thomas's Hospital. 

A MANUAL OF OUR MOTHER TONGUE. By H. Marmapvxe 
Hewitt, M.A., LL.M. Now Ready. Tuirp Eprrion. Price 7s. 6d. 
Crown 8vo, 656 pp. 

CATCH QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC AND MENSURA- 
TION. By the Rev. A. D, Capel, M.A. Now Ready. Ssventx 


nce 5° 








Epition. 
KEY to ditto. Price 7s. 6d. 

CAPEL’S TIPS IN ALGEBRA, Now Ready. Ssconp Epition. 

Price 4s. 6d, 
KEY to ditto. Price 7s. 6d. 

CAPEL’S COMMON-SENSE EUCLID. Now Ready. Tuiep 
Evition. Price 1s. 6d. 

THE TEACHER'S MANUAL OF MUSIC. By R. Dunstan, 
Mus, Bac. Now Ready. Sixt Epition. Revised and Enlarged. 
Contains Questions set at last Certificate Examination. Price 2s. 6d. 

A CONCISE HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. By the Rev. Sir Gzorce W. Cox, Bart., M.A. Now 


Ready. Price 4s. 6d. 
DR. AVELING'S CHEMISTRY OF THE NON-METALLICS, 
Now Ready. Price 4s. 6d. 
*,* A Specimen Copy of any of the above works sent post /ree upon receipt 
of three-fon rths of the published price. 


Crown Seo, extra cloth. Price 28. od. 


A PUPIL TEACHER'S HANDBOOK OF ALGEBRA, FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE USE. 


By the Rev. A. D. CAPEL, M.A. 
The Educational News says :—‘ Its exposition of principles, illustrations 
of practice, and practical exercises, are admirable.’ 





Crown Svo, extra cloth. Price 2s. Od. 
A PUPIL TEAGHER’S HANDBOOK OF ARITHMETIC, FOR SCHOOL 
AND GOLLEGE USE. 
By the Rev. A. D. CAPEL, M.A. 


The above are specially designed for Young Students preparing for the 
Pupil Teachers’, the Oxford and Cambridge Local, the College of Pre- 
ceptors’, and the various recognised Preliminary Examinations. 


Lendon: JOSEPH HUGHES, Publisher, Pilgrim Street 
Ludgate Hill, B.C, 
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CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


Men Clerks, Age 17—20; Female Clerks, 18—20 ; Boy 
Clerks, 15—17 ; Excise Assistants, 19—22 ; Customs, 
19—25 ; Telegraphists, 
Rapid Postal pereeee of country students on a thoroughly 
individual system b F.R.G 8., — and 
to the Sochaty of Science TLondon), & 


LIVERPOOL.—22, Gt.GeorgeSt. MANCHESTER.—2, Vistorla St. 


Over 350 Successes, Prospectus Free, 





Engineer Students, &c. ~ 








DRAWING INSTRUMENTS For SCHOOL USE. 


W. H. HARLING, 40, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 
Patentee of NEW CONE FITTING INSTRUMENTS, 
Forty Years PRACTICAL MANUFACTURER. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE. 























GEORGE GILL & SONS’ 
REGENT PUBLICATIONS. 


All Teachers should see the following before ordering new books. 


THE “WHITEHALL’ LITERARY READERS. 


The only Standard Readers specially pes to suit the latest 
sequirements of the Code. They are not old reading books re-dressed, 


but are entirely new. 
STANDARD 1. » oe Od. | STANDARD FE, we nee oe 
STANDARD U1, w+ we we ose 20d. STANDARD IV. » 38. 3d 


ora y. ¢ orseee and Travels; comprising scenes. from the histo: 


ration.) The most int g reader p oe §=1S, 4G. 


STANDARDS \\. & Vil. Lapanaiy Laage al =e wees wad ers 
ors. oe tne oo ose 2%. Gd, 





Also Primers Part 1, 2, and - each 3d. Cloth. 


THE ‘ALBERT’ GEOGRAPHICAL READERS, 


The most interesting, the most readable, and the most beautiful 
Geographical Readers yet produced. 


STANDARD |, see vee one od. | STANDARD IV, w+ we oe 18. od. 

STANDARD Uh, we nse ave od. | STANDARD V. - 18. 4d. 

STANDARD Wl, we soe wee 28. Od. | STANDARD Vi, nne wee ove 08. 6d. 
STANDARD Vil, s+ + we 18 Gd. 


THE ‘WHITEHALL’ DRAWING COPY 
BOOKS. 


Specially prepared in cordance with the New Schedule., Th 
following culos out Oar car ™ ben . 


FREEHAND DRAWING, 
STANDARDS |. & Il... No. x. ... ad. 
STANDARD fil, + .. No.2. ... ad. 
STANDARD [V, + s+ No. 3 «+ ad. 

ad. 
- od. 


MODEL DRAWING. 
STANDARD W... + 
STANDARD V, «+ + 
STANDARD VI, +++ + 

GEOMETRY. 
STANDARD WW. «+ «+ 


ooo 00s oul STANDARD Y, .- 7 
— raggee STANDARD Vi, .-- Nos. rx & x2.. 


STANDARD VI. STANDARD Vil, ... Nos. 14 & 18.0 


GILLS PRACTICAL GEOMETRY FOR THE 
STANDARDS. 


These little Text Books contain all that is necessary for this subject. 
Standard IV.; VI., Plane; VI., Solid; VII., Plane; VII, Solid. od. 
each. Standard V., sd. 


EVERY TEACHER SHOULD SEE 





« No. 9. « 


GILL’S ‘VICTORIA JUBILEE’ COPY BOOKS. 


Nos. 1to14 wow Reavy. ZTWOPENCE EACH. 


Beautifully rented, te coloured wrapper, on excellent paper, and o 


on cocgeay Ss et Pree k ever issued with 32 pages. Nos. 1 gare 
Infants. 





GEORGE GILL & SONS, MINERVA HOUSE, WARWICK LANE, EC. 


1s. od. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


Just Published. Pe 
SHORT NARRATIVES 
EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION, 

SECOND SERIES, price 9a. 
The utmost care has been taken to adapt these Exercises 
to the comprehension of the young. 


COMPOSITION EXERCISES 
IN THE FORM OF 
OUTLINES OF LETTERS AND THEMES, 
For Standards VI. and VIL, price 9d. 


RECITATIONS FOR INFANTS, 


being a selection of Poetry suitable for four, five, and : 
six year old Children, with directions for repetition... 6d, 


FOR 


The following books may also be had; 
SHORT NARRATIVEG............ First Series 
SHORT STORIES Third Series 


With Hints on Letter-writing, and Models for Letters and Themes. 
COMPOSITION, being Short Themes on Easy 
Subjects, for Standards VI. and VIL.......... Reeves 
COMPOSITION—Test Cards for Standards VI, 
and VII, (corresponding to the Short Themes), 

36 cards in cloth case............cseseesceees eerecccecese Is. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, 
47, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; 
339, HIGH STREET, EDINBURGH. 








EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
Drawing Material Departnent. 


The Student's Set of Ten Solid Pearwood 
Figures in Dove-tailed Sliding-lid Box. 
10s. 6d. the Set. 


Class Set of Ten Larger Size 
Stand, 








The Drawin 
Hollow Light wood Figures, wit 
Complete in Case. 

Price, 42s.; in Polished Case, 45s. 


CaraLtocues Sent FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 














THE PRACTICAL 


CCCCXXiV 


TEACHER ADVERTISER. 


[Ocroser, 1888, 





BEMROSE’S 


JUBILEE DRAWING BOOKS. 


Crown 4to, 24 pages, 2d. each. 

Nos, 1 & 2 (Stawparns I, IL, eros LINES. 
No. (Stanpann IIL. REEHAND. 
o , ’ III. SEOMETRY. 
” ’ IV,)}—FREEHAND. 

IV.)}—-MODEL. 
IV.)}—SCALE DRAWING. 
FREEHAND. 
MODEL. 
-PL rots — 
FREEHAND 


MODEL. 
PL. ANS anv dm EVATIONS. 
EEHAND 


” 
” 


V. 


ese 


SPEAR » &c. 
Vu. SHADED OBJECTS. 
Sample Books post Sree on application. 


NEW CODE 
DRAWING CARDS. 


A complete coutse of Elementary Drawing. Adapted to the latest 

uirements of the iltustrated syllabus. 

“te packets, each oe ele eel Cards, printed one side, price 1s. 6d., or 
16 Cards, printed on both si price 1s. 

Finst Sexes, Stanpaxvs I. and II.—Scraight Lines, Angles, 
tangular Figures, Divisions of Lines and Figures, Straight Li 
Plans, &c. 

Seconp Saxies, Stranparv ILI.—Curved Forms, Freehand. 

Trrmp Seaxims, Stanparv ILI.—Geometrical Figures. 

Fourtn Sexims, Sranpagv 1V.—Freehand. 

Firrn Sexes, Srampanp 1V,—Common Objects. Model. 

Sixtn Senigs, Sranpaxp IV.—Scale Drawing. 


BEMROSE’S NEW CODE 
DRAWING CHARTS. 


For Hanging on the School Wall or Easel. Twelve Charts, White 
Copies on a Black Ground, each measuring 22 by 33 inches. 


The Charts are issued in the Jollowing form :— 

Mounted on stout bodrds, varnished, eyeletted, and strung, each as. ; 
the Set, ams. 

Mounted on both sides of six boards, varnished, eyeletted, and strung, 
the Set, 178. 6d. 

Laid on Linen, one side, varnished, and mounted in metal lath, the Set 
of Twelve, o18. 

Laid on Linen, 
of Six, 14s. 


Rec- 
Objects, 


both sides, and mounted in metal lath, the Set 


THE JUBILEE SERIES. 


A NEW SET OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BOOKS. 
THE JUBILEE READERS. 


EE coway Primer, 32 pp., bd Hid. cloth, 2jd. U ic 

6} paper, 24.1% clot 3d. The Infant's A 
Renting os easy. 64 pp., cloth, 44 

READER (Standard 1.) 112 pp., cloth boards on 

READER (Standard = f.), 112 pp., cloth boards ons 

READER (Mtandard I11.), 160 pp., cloth boards 

READER (Standard IV.), 176 pp., cloth boards 

READER (Stands, ¥V. & VI.), 384 pp., doth boards 


THE JUBILEE ARITH vapleeeh 


aTANDARD 1, 24 pp., paper, Id. 3 cloth limp 

STANDARD H1., 32 pp., paper, I}d. ¢ cloth limp 

STANDARD 1U41., 32 pp., paper, Ud. 3 cloth 

STANDARD IV., 48 pp., paper, 24.3% cloth limp 

STANDARD  V., 64 pp., paper, 3a. 4 cloth limp 

STANDARD V1., 64 pp., paper, Ga. 3 cloth limp 

STANDARD VII., 48 pp., paper, 4.3 cloth limp 

Answers te Standards 1., U., Ml. + @2pp.,clothlimp 4d, 
Iv., Ven VL, va. 6 pp. cloth limp Ia, @d, 








Is. 
2x. 





THE JUBILEE GRAMMAR. 


ENGLISH STANDARD I., § pp., cight illustrations, paper cover, 4d. 
GRAMMAR (Std. [1.), 24 pp., paper, 14.4 cloth ... 
GRAMMAR (Std. IE.), 32 pp. paper, Hd. 3 cloth . on 
GRAMMAR (Std. IV.), 48 pp., paper, 94.3 cloth .. 
GRAMMAR (Std. Y.), 64 pp., paper, 34,3 cloth .. 
GRAMMAR (Std. VI.) 96 pp.. cloth ... 
GRAMMAR (Std. ViE.), 9 PP, _ cloth i 


veneers are Hee oe by J invited to oond for 8) Qpestmen | Fee ee with a jons 
of HM. ee & of Teachers and - 


London: BEMROSE & SONS, 23, Old Bailey ; and D 
\ 
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SCIENCE CLASSES 


BxETER ALE, Ss ° 


CoM AAMHEAAALAAARAAAAWaenw 


EVENING CLASSES 


AGRICULTURE, HYGIENE, PHYSIOLOGY, BOTANY, 
PHYSIOGRAPHY, GEOLOGY, MATHEMATICS. 


OOO Oe eo ee etn Be ea ee eee 


SPECIAL Saturday Morning CLASSES for TEACHERS, 


HYGIENE and PHYSIOLOGY. 
PROSPECTUS free from MR, HOOPER, Exeter Hall, 
Strand, London, 











Adopted by the = - Art my eters ok South Kensington, and 
London School 


PRACTICAL GEOMETRY for ART STUDENTS 


A Course of Lessons on the Construction of Plane Figures and Scales, 
Pattern Drawing, Geometrical Tracery, and Elementary Solid wy vee 
adapted to the Second Grade Art Sylla yas of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, South Kensington, where the work is now in use. 

BYTJOmmN CGC 
Art Master, ee eee College. 
Ninth Edition, Revised and nlarged. | S' y bound. Price 1s. 

The Architect says :— Mr. Conait ccinetion my lessons in Practical 
Geometry is so well adapted to the needs of students who seek to acquire 

Second Grade rade Certificates, there can be little doubt that in time it 
a as indispensable throughout the schools of the Science and Art 
Department.’ 

In the Press. 


PRACTICAL L PLANE A AND 8 SOLID GEOMETRY 


A oo, 7 anne. ny ll ~. fee wtote of Ag pe ay for Sections 
I. and II. By the same aut ice 18. 


BURNS & OATES, Lid., "Orepard ret, W.; and 63, Paternoster 





Tuition by Correspondence 


ESTABLISHED 1871. 


PuPits may now be entered for Certificate (1st and 2nd years), 
Scholarship, Science and Art, Matriculation, A.C.P,, and 
— Examinations, 
Pupils for a -_ year men) may take the course 
athematics onl 
Scripture (for ae and July), Languages, Special 
Subjects, Shorthand, Book-keeping, &c., from 10s, per quarter, 
e draw attention to our Courses for’ Pupil Teachers, Army 
Schoolmasters and Mistresses, Civil Service Branches, Medical 
and Legal emer. to our new department ‘ Notes and 
eries,’ 
Intending Students and. Enquirers (for whatever subject or 
branch) should write at once to our Office, naming this paper. 
Address, JAMES JENNINGS and Co., Tuition by Correspon- 
dence Office, Deptford, London. 


va! « 





Post 8vo. Strongly bound. Price 7s. 
CAREY ’S 


‘GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.’ 


With the English Meanings. Recently Revised, Corrected, 
and Augmented by a member of the University of. Cambridge. 


London; Published by the Stationers’ Company, 
Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 


By BA ae fel oA ON a ty gen 
A. NEWBOLD, B.A. 


Teer THL—TECHNICAL AL EDUCATION: 


A Two Fold Protest—Educati 
Heads of Chapters :—Ambiguity of rf ~ bere sary Instruction 
cannot do—A F  ananeny Utopia, who shall pay?—Self-help v. Rate-aid— 
The Lesson of German Competition—Educational Philistinism—Professor 
Huxley on ‘ Pouring In’—The Work of the Science and Art Department— 


lis Foreign Clerks. 
MMancunsres axp Loxvox: JOHN HEYWOOD. (SIXPENCE.) 








nat 88 ' 
_s . 





